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The Next Best Thin; 


to actually being present at 
an international Rotary Con- 
vention is to have a copy of 


the Convention Proceedings. 


the 1943 Convention Proceedings will contain 


1—300 pages of interesting narrative covering 
the activities of the 34th annual convention 


of Rotary International. 


2—A record of the general sessions, the Council 
on Legislation, all the inspiring and informa- 


tional speeches at the general sessions. 


3—Numerous illustrations of Rotarians, past 
and present international officers, incoming 


officers and views of the host city. 


4—Much factual information, pertinent statis- 
tics and other helpful data concerning th: 


development and action of Rotary. 


5—The annual reports of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer of Rotary International—vivid ac- 
counts of what has transpired during the 
year, and the report of the Rotary Foun 


dation trustees. 


6—Colorful descriptions of the high points o 


the Convention. 


The price is $2.00 postpaid. Send your order now to 


Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


—_ 










































































Questions for Mr. Chase 
ym S. YANCEY BELKNAP 
yrarian 
kers, New York 
the article by Stuart Chase, To- 
Vired Economy, in the May Ro- 
. he made no mention of one 
y of United States post-war econ- 





the Government take over edu 

® If it gives money, will com- 

> + If this happens, 

\mericans revolt? Can centralized 

tion ever teach democracy? What 

f people will plan the program for 

outh? Who will select educa- 

workers? Will the Government 

S est programs for teachers’ colleges? 

vi parents push around and under- 

nd revile present-day teachers only 

d overnight that their bovs and 

no longer have kindly and over- 

ed local leaders, but a more effi- 

more tyrannical Government 

| § igement? Can parents then do 
e than submit? 


advice follow? 


Umpire, Not Player, Needed 
Be lieves L. E. FAULKNER, Rotarian 
Vice-President and General Manager 
ssissippi Central Railroad Co. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Stuart Chase’s article in the May Ro- 
1N entitled Toward a Mixed Econ- 
might better have been headed To- 
a Planned Economy, because if 
e have a business-Government part- 
ship, as advocated by Mr. Chase, 
ronment will be boss, and that 
ans regimentation, and regimentation 


} 


| sually leads to totalitarianism. 
Mr. Chase is thinking along the same 
es as most of our governmental 
Most of them usually paint a 
ssimistic picture regarding the state 
f business after the war. Mr. Chase 
this in 13 paragraphs. They use 
| Ss pessimistic picture as a “build-up” 


planners. 











their argument in favor of business- 
Government partnership. In other 
ords, they are defeatists when it 
nes to the question of solving our 
ost-war problems with that type of 
ate free enterprise which has made 
Ps is country great and which was pos- 
ble under the American way of life 
nder our Constitution. 
\pparently Mr. Chase is not afraid of 
government bureaucracy in a business- 
© Government partnership. In this re- 
spect he is not like Thomas Jefferson, 
* 
a "HE SAYS he’ll let you take his pic- 





ture if you will let him take yours.” 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 








who, in speaking of the tyranny of King 
George, said “He has erected a multi 
tude of new offices and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people 
and eat their substance 

Mr. Chase is entirely correct in stat 
ing that in a business-Government part- 
nership and in case of a “grudge fight,” 
the loser will not be the Government 

I hope that Mr. Chase’s article will 
not discourage man and management in 
their efforts to preserve free enterprise, 
properly encouraged and fairly regu 
lated by our Government acting as an 
umpire which is not a player in the 


game 


A Toot from Altoona 

By ARTHUR E. WINTER, Rotarian 

Musical-Instrument Distributor 

i/toona, Pennsylvania 

Rotarians of Altoona read with un 
usual interest the debate-of-the-month 
for April, The Post-War-Delivery Plan 
I say “unusual” because one of the de- 
baters, Rolf Nugent, whe formulated 
the plan which was the basis of the dis- 
cussion, is from Altoona, the son of Dr 
Calvin Nugent, a charter member, Past 
President, and now an honorary mem- 
ber of our Club. Out here in the moun- 


tains we're quite cock about our na- 
tives! 
Another home-town boy makes good! 


‘First Rate ... Makes Sense’ 

To W. W. WayMack, Rotarian 

Editor, Register and Tribune 

Des Moines, Iowa 

I think Leland Stowe’s article in the 
May Rorarian, Living with the Rus- 
sians, is first rate. 


It makes sense to me. 


Stefansson on Stowe 
By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
Explore and Author 
Ne w York. Veu ork 

Apart from his miscalling the Soviet 
peoples Russians, I like Leland Stowe’s 
Living with the Russians in the May 
ROTARIAN, as I usually do what he 
writes; and I like vour attitude in print- 
ing it. , 

I would like to single out twenty 
things in the Stowe article for favorable 
comment, but I quote just one: “Russia 
is the only part of the globe I’ve seen 
that has complete racial tolerance. 
There is not the slightest kind of racial 
distinction in the Army or outside.” 
That has always been with me the 
strong point about the Soviet Union. It 
has seemed to me that if everything un- 
favorable said about them were true, I 
would nevertheless be for them because 
racial equality is the most important 
single issue before our world today. 





And, in 





i t 

appears t¢ mie t< He the chief 
to that nitv of the Sovie people 
IS Makin en nceonquera é t 
the mechanicall\ superior f ee of Ge 
many 
‘Stick’ As per Stowe 

Says EF. B. CusHyine, Rote 

Capital I) estments 

Princeton, Illinois 

I agree wholeheartedly wit Le dl 
Stowe when he savs [see L ng 
the Russians, May RoTaRIAN that un 
less “Russia, China, Britain, and the 
United States all sti loge el e face 
the same kind of it-up we ha ‘ 
last time—and perhaps an eve1 
horrible war than this one 

These four nations constitute threes 
quarte! f the population of the w 


As long as they continue united, eve 


, 

tual victory in the va ¢ A fte 

peace is established — the on} ne 

course is for the United Nation to re 

main united and to collaborate ! | | 

ing a new world order based o1 by 

and justice for all.” The first adn 

should be world economis coope } 

But this i not enougn ‘he | té 

tions must collaborate in b ling a 

some sort of a world commonwealth ot 
t 1 ‘ : 

nations a WoOrte union Wit! 1D ce 

powell trong enoug! to crusl I ¢ 

calcit in nation that ld « , 

+} t + ] 

nreaten§ tlt aisrupt ne De ( rf ( 


Russian Teamwork Works 
issert R. O. VANDEI 
Proof-Pre 
Chicago. Illinois 





nd Stowe’s article / 
[Ma LOTAI } ) 

na R 1 Nas co } 

the fundamental 
Russia has upset the calculatio of the 
most recognized militar expe ! 
it that voluntary, willing, and sincere 
cooperative teamwork will acco Qn 
more than dictatorial application of 
force, something which aggressors ove 


look? What developed that teamworl 
I think it was that the Russian peasant 
found that working on cooperative 
farms he as an individual found a bet 
ter life than that which formerly had 
been his lot 

When new laws are clearly shown to 
be effective in producing a better way 
of life for the individual, it does not 
take force to compel obedience to these 
laws, and changes in the laws which 
are always necessary in the evolution 
of an ideal can be made with the mini 
mum of opposition 

The Atlantic Charter seems to sug 
gest to many that cooperative team 











—_—— errs coon enn 
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work among the nations may 
best way of adjusting ourselves 
fundamental principles govern 
laws of evolution. Can this te 
be developed so as not to interf; 
individual initiative, which is 

caliy American? 











Sing Last Verse First 
Says WALTER METZNER, Rota 
Pharmacist 
St. Helena, California 
I notice in the Scratchpaddi 


“world 


to Live in 





a] 


Copies 


ghttul met 






Thirty Tae eens which ~ partment of the May Roraria 
explore problet te when some Rotary Clubs use the last \ 
ecome ds an ° / America’s national anthem. Fin: 

ile Z 2 SE have been singing the last verse 

Ad opening song ever since Pearl H 





I agree with you it is most sign 
| and appropriate today. 


| 
| 





| It’s Good for Grocers 
Believes J. D. BUTCHART 
| Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
Distributing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
The article Grocers on the Gi 
P. M. Brinker [May Rotarian], is « 
lent! With most businessmen 
quandary today, this article lend 
couragement and confidence to the 
dependent grocer. It should stim 
him to great effort. It will also, 
out doubt, bring to the consume 
large a better understanding of 
problems that today face even the s 
businessman. 


Aspley’s Optimism Approved 

By Eric CaALamia, President 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America 

New York, New York 

I have read with interest J. C 
ley’s Retailers Have the Stuff! [Ma 
ROTARIAN]. In times as troubled as 
these it is important to take an attit 
of optimism with respect to prese! 
business conditions. Mr. Aspley so 
a note of encouragement and issues a 
challenge to the ingenuity of smal! re 
tailers. 


...But Still a Copy for You! 


| 
| 
! 
| 
Fifty thousand people own this book. They are reading it . . . quoting | 
it... basing discussions on it . . . buying copies of it for friends. The supply 


is shrinking—but you can still obtain a copy—or a number of copies. 


now in its third printing—has what intelligent readers 


This book 
want: authoritative fact and challenging opinion. It presents 30 of THE 
RoraRiAn’s most thought-stirring articles on war—and post-war problems 

. including the A World to LIVE In series, started in September, 1941. 


@ It’s small—96 pages and of pocket size—but it can help clarify your | 
thinking. It gets at questions like: Are empires a thing of the past? How ts Bell Rang Bell 
> Are men incurably selfish? Must the world be policed? With Harotp C. JACKSON 
District Manager 

U. S. Department of Commerce 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Since we maintain close contact 
the local Southern Pine Association an 
submit monthly reports on the lumbe! 
industry to our Washington office 
can understand what particuiar interes! 
we found in W. C. Bell’s Those Li 


science changing our lives 
And below are the men who answer them. 


Paul V. McNutt 
Harrison E. Howe 
Sir Josiah Stamp 
Charles F. Kettering 
Sir Edward Beatty 
Cordell Hull 

E. W. Kemmerer 


Sir Norman Angell 

F. W. Sollmann 
Henry A. Wallace 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Edward Tomlinson 
Ricardo J. Alfaro , 
Oswaldo Aranha 
William F. Ogburn 


e Contributors: 


J. Raymond Tiffany 
H. G. Wells 
John Dewey 
Will Durant 


Mohandas K. Gandhi 
William O. Douglas 
Arthur Holly Compton 


Melchior Palyi 
Nicholas Doman 
George Bernard Shaw 
Clark M. Eichelberger 


Stuart Chase 
Henry Ford 
Walter D. Head 


| 
| 
| 


Lumbermen [April Rotarian]. 
We feel that the “Retailers on 
Alert” series of articles by experts 


no 








the retail field will stimulate thin! 
retailers toward devising ways to 
vive this period of war, and, at the same 
time, to plan for the peace ahead. 


It’s a book planned for you. Give one to a friend, to 
that boy in uniform. Order a quantity for your club, 
schools, or discussion groups. That’s a suggestion from 
the Committee on Participation of Rotarians in the 
Post-War World . . . Published on a nonprofit basis, 
it costs only 25 cents a copy; $1 for 6 copies; $5 for 40, 
postage paid! Order now from 


The ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Retailer Worth Fighting For 

Says KENNETH LAWYER 

Research Associate 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 

Your “Retailers on the Alert” articles 
[see page 20 of this issue] are typical 
of the good job you have been doing !0! 
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in keeping Rotarians alert to the 
xroblems. There are a few of us 
ynsider the preservation of small 
ss, as represented by the little re- 


1 home-front objective; in fact, 
f the things we are fighting 

Boy Scouts Fly ‘em Too 

‘Notes H. W. Hurt 
Scouts of America 
York, New York 

is a little surprised that Myron 
M earns could discuss education for 
ingry youngsters” in Men to Man 
Tomorrow's Wings! [April Rorarian] 
al ave entirely overlooked the air 
ing being done by the Boy Scouts 


\imerica. 

1911 the Boy Scouts offered a so- 
‘Merit Badge” project in aviation 
has been offered continuously 
that time. Some 25,000 young 

have “taken” it. In 1928, in build- 

ing the cubbing program, which now 
reaches 247,883 youngsters of pre-Scout 
I had the pleasure of including 
raft,” which 
kites, solid and flying models. 

1941, at the urging of Cabinet of- 
the Boy Scouts of America un- 
dertook to develop air training for 12- 

15-vear-old Scouts in (Merit 
Badge work projects in aeronautics, air- 

une structure, aerodynamics, and air- 
ne design). 

‘or Senior Scouts (15 vears and 
over), of whom we have 300,000, we 
have the “Air Scout program,” with a 
164-page Air Scout Manual, of which 
75,000 have been circulated in the 
past 90 days. 
hundred new Aijir_ Scout 
and several hundred new 
\ir Scout patrols are carrying on this 
r education throughout the U.S.A. and 

growing very rapidly. The total 
each of the items ex- 
that of some mentioned by Mr. 
Stearns—hence my taking the liberty 

alling it to your attention. 


2 


covered boomerangs, 


ft 1S 


troops 


some 


Several 


squadrons 


lume of above 


eeds 


Air Education Advances 

Says Bruce UtuHus, Director 

Pre-Flight Aeronautics Program 

Department of Commerce 

Washington, D. C. 

Myron M. Stearns’ Men to Man To- 
norrow’s Wings! in the April ROTARIAN 
was skilfully and accurately done. The 
article made excellent reading, with all 
due allowances to my special interest 
in the topic. Aviation education is mov- 
ing rapidly ahead in our secondary 


schools. 


Aviation Article Timely 

Says W. J. COMBS 

Supervisor of Aviation Education 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Men to Man Tomorrow’s Wings!, by 
Myron M. Stearns [April Rorarian], is 
a very timely article on the tremendous 


task that faces education from the 
standpoint of aeronautical activity. 
In 1930, encouraged by Dr. J. W. 


Studebaker, then superintendent of the 
Des Moines schools, I had the privilege 
of setting up the first aeronautical cur- 
riculum ever to be offered to high-school 


JUNE, 1943 











KEY 
Rotary 


Am.) 
Meets; (S) Summer; 


American Plan E European Plan; (RM) 


W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA’S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, CanadamGeneral Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
WINDSOR, Ont. —Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 
TORONTO, Ont.—King Edward 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA — 
ALABAMA 





BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mer. Rates Eu, $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 


TUCSON——-PIONEER HOTEL. 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO——-STEWART HOTEL. 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas, A 
Rates, single with bath from $2.75 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


New 
Rates 
12:15. 


nodern, 250 outside 
Summer, $3-$10; 


Down town on 
Stewart, Prop. 
Excellent cuisine, 


\ 
ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 
Nall cs 


ee a 
WASHINGTON,D.C. 





GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr Rates Eu, $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


ILLINOIS noyati: 








RD 1. LAWLESS 


e President 
ne 
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MISSOURI—( Continued) 


cennox 


CDOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 


ALL ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED RATES FROM $3.00 








ea? \ 
1 SW \/2 Road toVICTORY 
A ees 


4 a Victory with renewed vigor @ «@ 
. < . 
=~ HOTEL (Mayfair. tours 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 


Moke the Mayfair your stop for 
‘S pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 

















NEW YORK 





Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Charles W. Schwefel _ Daily from $4 
Manager 


Lexington Avenue at 21st Street 





NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 
St. (near Fifth Ave Rotarians receive spectal 
ms with bath from $2.50. George H 


attention, 
Newton, Mgr 









ROOSEVELT 


45th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 

DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed f« for Direction Dinkler Hotels Ww. J 
Black, Mgr. Rates Eu. $2.75 up. 
OHIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 100 
roor 1 ) atl Restaurants and some gue Oo 8 air- 
conditioned Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thur 12:15, 





PENNSYLVANIA 








HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
e e . 














Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 








LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—THE CONTINENTAL. 
ern rooms, from $2.50 with bath, 

ferred in Kansas City. 


Accommodations for 1,000 
John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
RM Wed., 12:15. 





22 floors of mod- 
Clublike living. Pre- 








in all but tradition! 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 











President 
TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY The outh's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown lo 


cation, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 

TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL, Excellent Cuisine. In 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. E. Barrett, 


Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 


A TRAVELLING GUIDE FOR ROTARIANS 


Rotarians are a travelling sort of folk, and when they travel they like to visit good 
hotels. They have accepted this directory as their hotel guide... . 


When stopping 


in your town or city, will they find your hotel listed? Rates are reasonable. Other 
information about this Hotel Directory will be sent on request to THE ROTARIAN, 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Since that time 


Des Moines 
it has grown, both in scope and in num- 
ber of We are lay- 
ing plans to provide still further aero- 
the building 
gliders and 


students in 
students involved. 


achievement by 
full-size 


nautical 
and approving of 
other aviation accessories, with the pos- 
sibility of being able to offer flight train- 
ing to the group coming up through the 
with the highest aver- 


present courses 


age and background. We can foresee 
the possibility of offering additional 
courses in air transportation, modelled 
for the needs of tomorrow. 


Re: Tomorrow's Fliers 

From A. W. Raprorp, Captain, l 

Bureau of Aeronautics 

Washington, D. C. 

Permit me to congratulate you upon 
M. Stearns’ Men to Man Tomor- 
Wings! [April Rotarian]. This 
is a splendid inspirational article which 
among 
girls of 
youngsters who 
will be flying tomorrow's planes and 
flving them much better than we who 
fly them today. There will be little need 
school for the aviation stu- 
vears from now, because of 
avid interest in aviation at this 
They will know why a plane flies 
and probably the only instruction nec- 
essary will be to teach them how to 
apply the airplane to the world’s needs. 


SN. 


Myron 
row’'s 
foster aviation 
our boys and 
are the 


will do much to 
the 


today 


parents of 


These 


for ground 
dents 20 
their 
time 


Wants More ‘Poison Gas’ 
Says R. S. CRAF1 
Austin, Texas 


I liked the article Poison Gas, Be- 
ware!, by Donald Culross Peattie [April 
ROTARIAN ] I thought it very reason- 


able and realistic. Give us readers more 


like it. 


More Light on Daylight Plan 
ROBERT GARLAND, Rotarian 

Electrical-Supplies Manufacturer 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

May I correct an item which appeared 
in the April RorariAN as an editorial 
note to my letter in Talking It Over. It 
“Rotarian Garland is known as 
Daylight Saving Time.’ 
He spread the idea [in the United 
States] through the National Daylight 
Association which he organized.” The 
Association was organized by Marcus 
M. Marks, of New York, now 
I was the first vice-president, but Mr. 
Marks did the organizing. 


From 


reads: 


the ‘daddy of 


deceased. 


It's Read in Egypt 
Reports J. A, CAULDER, 
Managing Director 
Dairy Corporation of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Yesterday I received a letter from an 

English boy in Egypt. I knew him in 

Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 20 years ago, 

and have corresponded with his parents 

ever since. He sent me a page from 
the January, 1942, Rotarian [see Ro- 
tarians of 102 Clubs Dine Together!). 

It did seem strange for me to re- 
ceive this page from Africa. This 
young airman said he was passing an 

hour or two in [Continued on page 55] 


Rotarian 


{merica 
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Little Lessons on Latin America 


j 


| 
| 
| 


| a mountainous land. 
| an important 
| economy, attracted the early Spaniards 














HONDURAS -Rich in Resource: 
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THOUGH Honduras has a population 
of little more than one million, it is the 
second-largest Central American repub- 
lic. Its area—46,332 square miles—is 
about that of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Except along the Caribbean coast, it is 
Silver mines, still 
the country’s 





factor in 


to the highland area, where Teguci- 
galpa, now the capital, was founded in 
524. This region also produces maize, 
coffee, cattle, and tobacco, much of it 
for export markets. 

The humid Caribbean coast with its 


| dense forests and fever-carrying insects 


settlers, 
swamps 


proved 
but 


unattractive to early 
with the forests cleared, 


| drained, and thousands of banana trees 


planted, Honduras became the most im- 
portant banana-growing area in the 
world. Ninety percent of the product 
went to the United States—until war 
steered fruit ships into other channels. 

Developing communication lines 
promises to play a vital part in the Hon- 
duran economy. Airlines, railroads, 
motor roads, are making possible fur- 
ther development of rich coal, iron, 
copper, zinc, and lead resources. Some 
2,000 workmen are now employed on 
the Honduran unit of the Inter-Ameri- 


|; can Highway. 


Under the present Constitution, pro- 
mulgated in 1936, citizenship is given, 
on mere declaration of desire, after a 
year’s residence, to citizens of other 
Central American republics. Male citi- 
zens of 21—or 18 if married or able to 
read and write—are entitled to vote. 

Rotary entered Honduras in 1929. 
Four Clubs have since been organized. 

Readers wishing further opportunity 
to read articles in Spanish will find it in 
Revista Roraria, published monthly in 
that language. A year’s subscription in 
the Americas is $1.50. 


— 
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AUNQUE Honduras tiene una pobla 
cion de un poco mas de un millon, es 
la segunda republica centroameric: 
en extensiédn. Su déarea—46.332 l 
cuadradas—es parecida a la del estad 
de Pensilvania. Con excepcion de 
costa del Caribe, el pais es monta 
Las minas de plata, todavia impor! 
factor en la economia del pais, atra 
jeron a los primeros espanoles a 
regiones elevadas, donde fué fundada 
en 1524, la actual capital, Tegucigalpa 
Dicha regi6n produce también ma 
café, ganado y tabaco, en su mayo 
parte para exportacion. 

La humeda costa del Caribe, con sus 
densas selvas y sus insectos trasmisores 
de fiebres, no result6 atractiva para lo 
primeros colonizadores, pero des! 
tado el terreno, desecados los pantanos 
y plantados millares de platanos, Ho 
duras se convirtid en la region pro 
ductora de platano mas importante de 
mundo. El 90 por ciento del product 
iba a los Estados Unidos—hasta que | 
guerra desvi6 los barcos fruteros 
otros servicios. 

El desarrollo de vias de comunicacion 
promete desempenar importante pape! 
en la economia hondurena. Lineas de 
aviacion, ferrocarriles y carreteras vie 
nen haciendo posible un mayor desarro- 
llo de ricos yacimientos de carbon, hie 
rro, cobre, zinc y plomo. Hoy trabajan 
unos 2.000 braceros en el tramo hon 
dureno de la Carretera Interamericana 

De acuerdo con la actual constitucion 
promulgada en 1936, se conceden 
chos de ciudadania a los demas centro 
americanos con la mera solicitud de és: 
tos, después de residir en el pais un 
ano. Los ciudadanos varones de 21 
anos—o de 18 si son casados, o saben 
leer y escribir—tienen derecho a voto 

Rotary fué introducido en Honduras 
in 1929. De entonces aca se han or: 
ganizado cuatro clubes. 


dere- 
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Full Steam Ahead! that moves on trucks, 
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ARMY reorganizer and a three-star gen- 
eral at 49, Lieutenant General Joseph T. 
McNarney, Deputy Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
War Department, is an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Emporium, Pa. A vet- 
eran of 27 years’ Army service, he rose 
from lieutenant colonel in the Air Force 
to Deputy Chief of Staff in two years. The 
youngest three-star general in the United 
States Army, he headed the board which 
drastically streamlined it late in 1942. 
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ELECTED an honorary life member of the 
Rotary Club of St. Louis, Mo., Major Gen- 
eral James H. Doolittle commands the 
Northwest African Strategic Air Force, 
which bombs enemy supply lines and rear 
bases, led the squadron based at “Shangri- 
La” 14 months ago. He has also won fame 
in aviation as an engineer, scientist, and 
administrator, and was presented the Gug- 
genheim Medal in 1942 for his “. . . con- 
tributions to the aeronautical sciences.” 
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PAST MASTER of military strategy and the 
first general to supervise operations on six 
continents—that’s General George C. Mar. 
shall, Chief of Staff of the United States 
War Department, who recently became an 
honorary Rotarian at Uniontown, Pa. In 
accepting membership he wrote: “It might 
be of interest to know that for five years 
I was a member of the Columbus, Ga., R 
tary Club, then the Savannah Club, 
later, the Charleston, S. C., organization 





THE GAVEL of office of president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion changes hands as a Rotarian succeeds 
a Rotarian. Linwood I. Noyes (right), pub 
lisher of the Ironwood (Mich.) Globe and a 
member of the Rotary Club of Ironwood, ac 
cepts congratulations and the symbol of his 
position from the Association's retiring pres 
ident, Walter M. Dear, publisher of the Jer 
sey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal and an hon 
orary member of the local Rotary Club 


Publisher Noyes, who has been an active 
Ironwood Rotarian since 1922, was vice 
president of the Association previous (o his 


election. Publisher Dear, who began his 
career as a newspaper reporter in 1893, is 
a Past President of the Jersey City Rotary 
Club. In 1941 he received a Ruigers 
University award for distinguished se 
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Don't Travel 


By Joseph B. Eastman 


Director, Office of Defense Transportation, 
United States Government 


[. IS NO military secret to re- 
that this Summer marks a 
crucial period in war operations. 
The demand from all the fighting 
fronts for more men and more ma- 
terials is making an _ unprece- 
dented call upon the sources of 
supply, creating a transportation 
problem which is now fast rising 
toward a peak. Patriotic citizens 
can help carry the war effort suc- 
cessfully through this impending 
crisis by reducing their travel to 
an absolute minimum this month 
and in the remaining months of 
this year. 

You know the story so far— 
how, despite the heaviest traffic in 
their history and tight curbs on 
expansion of their facilities, the 
railroads, bus lines, truckers, and 
other public carriers have some- 
how come through, have made 
ends meet. But you will under- 
stand more clearly why you are 
urged to eliminate all nonessen- 
tial train travel, for instance, 
when you know that organized 
troop movements by rail in the 
United States have been proceed- 
ing at the rate of 2 million men a 
month, requiring more than one- 
half of all Pullman cars and nearly 
one-fourth of the 18,000 day 
coaches. Add to that the travel of 
servicemen on leave, of camp vis- 
itors, and of men and women on 
war-plant missions, and the pic- 
ture increases in complexity. 
Then throw on the load which 
vacation travel would normally 
add in peacetime and you can un- 
derstand the problem facing the 
transportation lines. 

There are only two ways to 
meet a situation like this. One is 
to set up a rigid system of travel 
controls; the other is to ask the 
citizen voluntarily to forego all 
nonessential travel. You and I 
can be glad that we have chosen 
the latter method. It is working 
well—but it can work better. Sam- 
ple tests which have been made 
show that 25 percent of present 
civilian travel is unnecessary. 
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Now 


Memo to readers in the United States! Here are ways 
you can help ease the transport strain this Summer. 


What, then, can you, Mr. Amer- 
ican Rotarian, and your family do 
about it? I fully appreciate that 
you and thousands of your fellow 
Rotarians may be “up to your 
ears” in war work that may re- 
quire business travel. But what 
can you and I and our families do 
about cutting to the bone that un- 
necessary travel? 

Let me make these suggestions: 

1. Vacation at home. If you 
must “get away,’ go somewhere 
near home and begin and end the 
trip on a Tuesday, Wednesday, or 
Thursday to avoid week-end trav- 
el peaks. And don’t move around; 
go to one place and stay there. 

2. Avoid overnight trips. 
Travel on day coaches; carry 
lunch boxes to ease the strain on 
dining cars. 

3. Carry as little baggage as 
possible and check heavy pieces. 

4. Make your plans flexible; al- 

low for last-minute changes. Also, 
remember that most of the usual 
supplementary rail services to re- 
sort areas will not be operated 
this year. 
9’. Take that annual vacation, if 
possible, in the Fall or Winter or 
next Spring; avoid particularly 
July and August. 

6. And take your whole vaca- 
tion at one time. Don’t split it up 
into short vacations or long week- 
ends involving travel. 

The need for drastic curtail- 
ment of unnecessary civilian 
travel will remain acute from now 
until at least the end of October. 
Two short peak travel periods will 
occur during that time: the 
Fourth of July, and Labor Day. 
Both are week-end holidays. Stay 
at home then if you possibly can. 

What else can you do? You can 





Cuest 


keep your car in top-notch rep 

and use it only when absolutel 
necessary You can share 1d 
utilize your company transport: 
tion pools. Follow staggered hou 


for getting to and from your place 
of business. Use taxicabs onl, 
when essential. 

When shopping, carry your own 
bundles and observe daily deliv 
ery schedules. And you people in 
large cities and in towns swamped 
with war workers—you will help 
greatly if you shop only after 10 
A.M. and before 2 P.M., avoiding 
the rush hours on public transit 


facilities. Don’t shop at night ur 


less your work prevents your 
shopping during the day \void 
travelling in busses or streetca 
during the peak hours of trave 

Avoid week-end trips and ovei 


night jaunts by train or intercity 


pusses 


Cooperation will do it, and 
cooperation is an art in which Ro 
tarians are thoroughly experi 
enced. As leaders in the busin 

and civic life of your communitie 

you members of the Rotary Club 
of the United States have an en 
viable opportunity to lay the plain 
facts of the transportation emet 
gency before vour fellow citizen 

and to help them shape plans foi 
meeting it. You have made a good 
start, | am sure; | have been told 
of your share-your-car campaign 
and other efforts toward travel 
conservation. I urge you to keep 
it up—and go further. We face a 


showdown test. We must stretch, 


pull, crowd, adjust, and tinker in 
every possible way to make the 
facilities we 
ground Let’s pull 
hard! Let’s not travel now! 
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Romance 
OF THE RAILS 








By Burges Johnson 


Now trains are busy with stern 
wartime tasks. . . . But remem- 


ber the day when every whistle 





was an invitation for adventure? 











Y EMOTIONAL attitude to- 

ward railroads began in 

small boyhood. First came 
the haunting cry of a far-off loco- 
motive whistle at night, as I lay in 
bed listening to night sounds—a 
cry as weirdly alluring as the 
notes of the Pied Piper’s flute 
Then the first journey by rail. | 
remember that it began in the 
very early morning, and we had 
to arise at 5, which is in itself an 
adventure in unreality. 

The beginnings of intimacy with 
railroads came soon after. Quite 
without my parents’ knowledge, I 
found a rare playground in a rail- 
road yard on the other side of 
town, where demoded sleeping 
cars and rusty carriages had been 
shunted to their final rest, and a 
dead engine iet me climb upon its 
back. From that it was easy prog- 
ress to a living switch engine of 
ancient pattern, whose driver let 
me ride with him when he sorted 
out a string of empties to make up 
the afternoon local. Sometimes I 
would sit alone in an empty coach 
and ride to the “depot,” dreaming 
I was on the way to Samarkand. 

Since that ancient day I have 
ridden on many trains of many 
sorts, from the toy coaches of nar- 
row-gauge roads in Maine or Colo- 
rado, to the latest streamlined 
marvel that whips through the 
night like the ghost of a racer 
snake across the prairie land. | 
have lived with engineers on loca- 
tion, the construction camp push- 
ing along just behind us, and the 
dull rails unrolling like a ribbon 
across the hills and plains of 
Northern Mexico. I have looked 
ahead from my car window to see 
my own locomotive following the 
graceful turns of the Horseshoe 
Curve, or looked down and seen 
far below me in the Feather River 
Canyon the gleaming steel of the 
rails I had just traversed. I have 
travelled on French trains in war- 
time, and I have slept in the 
“monkey box” of a caboose. It’s 
patriotic not to travel now, but | 
still can thrill as I watch soldiers 
and sailors depart to unknown 
destinations. 

To most people a railway coach 
today seems dull and common- 
place enough, but they believe 
that in the old days romance rode 
in every stagecoach, with its 
prancing horses, whirling wheels, 
and whip-cracking coachmen. 


Yet the lady passenger 
ling by stage from New Y 
Philadelphia never suspecte 
she was living so near to th: 
ing heart of romance. C 
wheels bumping over at! 
roads and splashing th 
sloughs even in the midst 
city; outside seats swaying 
gerously, unsheltered fro1 
piercing wind; inside seats 
ily overcrowded, with feebl: 
from hot bricks, the air ran} 
body smells, or thick wit} 
heavy dust of the road. 

Romance generally canno! 
dure too close a scrutiny. It 
be glimpsed through the 
haze of distance. Yet to my 
no old-time stagecoach is freig 
with half the romance that tray 
behind a locomotive at any pres 
ent instant of time—from the 
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-ood-burners with smoke- 
; like great black mush- 
;. to the enthralling stream- 
monster of the moment. 
ourse, there have been times 
bits of sordid realism have 
ed the journey. Trainmen 
been incompetent or discour- 
a fellow traveller has been 
ive; the food in the diner has 
to satisfy. Yet railway 
| remains one of the great 
s, to be undertaken with the 
er state of mind. If some- 
goes wrong, that is Fate. 
or twice I have complained 
\uthority, and then have been 
as though I had scolded a 
iderstorm for the careless be- 


vior of one bolt of lightning. 


I 


A railroad is a strangely miscel- 


neous assortment of many parts, 


not furnished the stage for a bit of human comedy or tragedy. 


0} 


office clerks to real estate, 


Yet 


first track was laid, 


from conductors to cabooses 
ever since the 
each railway system has acquired 
a personality of its own. This is 
recognized not only by those who 
build and run it, but especially by 
those who travel over it regularly 

It is a superh 

tached from the 
sonalities of those 


1uman creature, de- 
weak, human per- 
who think they 
are directing its destiny. They are 


jinn who mon for me my 
magic carpet and then turn calmly 
away to attend to other mysteri- 
ous business. But its magic qual- 
ity does not prevent intimacy—as 
though a certain Arabian traveller 
came to regard his flying rug with 
a real affection, and eventually ad- 
dressed the jinn who summoned it 
as “George 


My own 
firmly established long ago. I re- 


sense of intimacy was 














member the brak 


Island train who paused 





seat in the smoker and ked, 

“What's the ittel Won 

pipe draw?” At! nod 1 

‘Let me take it a mil ‘ } 
off to call the station at Mar 
set: then just after hi \ 

avoard!” there was an unwonted 


. ? 
pause, and a shar] 


moment the train proceed 


way and the brakeman returned 
my pipe He had uncoupled thi 
air brake and blown it clean 


I remembdel 


I still 
minished humiliation a little train 
in southern Colorado about to 
leave Alamosa on that long tan 


} 


gent which makes the nort 


tracks disappear into infinite di 

tance My wife and three | 
children were aboard vhile I, 
with all the family tickets in my 


Wintry blasts and Summer heat have etched tales in their battered sides. 
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pocket, was chatting with the ex- 
pressman in his office. Suddenly 
I bethought me and went out, to 
see my train, with all my family 
and all my goods, disappearing. 
There had been something about 
the size and appearance of that 
train which made me feel I might 
catch it if I ran after it. I ran 
until I saw that it was not grow- 
ing any smaller. Finally, it grew 
and grew, and as it approached 
me backward, I saw that from four 
windows were projecting the 
heads of my family all crying out, 
“Hurry, Papa!’’ And from all the 
other windows projected the heads 
of all the other passengers, all 
echoing the same shout, “Hurry, 
Papa!” For the remainder of the 
journey I was a marked man. 

With affection I remember a lit- 
tle standard-gauge railroad that 
ran along the bank of the east 
branch of the Delaware. I sat in 
the passenger coach one day, and 
was whipped along at unusual 
speed around the curves of the 
river bank. There was one other 
passenger, a farmer, who was 
snapped clean out of his seat at 
one curve. The conductor was in 
a front seat counting our two tick- 
ets, and the farmer shouted to 
him, ‘““What’s yer hurry?” “Be- 
hind time,’ called the conductor; 
“we're likely to be 20 minutes late 
into Margaretsville.”’ 

“T’d ruther git to Margaretsville 
20 minutes late,” shouted the 
farmer, ‘than git to hell on time!” 


=—_ IS a certain Western 
trunk line crossing half a conti- 
nent which has for me a definite 
personality from terminus to 
terminus. The sight of its name 
on a freight car which has wan- 
dered far from the parent line 
rouses me as I glance from a car 
window; and if good fortune 
makes it possible to grasp again 
the handrail of one of its coaches 
and swing aboard, I shall feel the 
thrill that comes from reéstab- 
lished contact with an old friend. 

Pullman porters are a delightful 
jumble of memories that reach 
from Portland, Maine, to Mexico 
City. They have talked to me of 
religion and education, evil omens, 
and the habits of the travelling 
public in the matter of gratuities. 
“Fo’ bits is ma average tip,” said 
one of them, “but they don’ seem 
to be mo’n about one passenger a 


10 


week comes up to the average.” 

I have even known railroad 
presidents (forgive such arrant 
boasting), and I believe that any 
one of them would admit himself 
to be a slave rather than a master. 
I happened upon one of them in a 
New Haven coach, once upon a 
time, and he invited me to the 
diner with him, though it was 
after hours and the car was offi- 
cially closed. “How do you rate 
such influence?” I asked. 

“I’m a railroad president,” he 
said. ‘My railroad is so small,” he 
boasted, “the Government over- 
looked it when the roads were 
taken over in the World War, so 
we ran independently. But I 
want to tell you my road can 
have every sort of thing happen to 
it that happens to the New York 
Central or the B. & O.—strikes, 
washouts, financial problems. 

“I’ve been down to New York 
to see a banker about a loan,” he 
told me later. ‘The man wanted 
to know where my road was lo- 
cated, and I told him it ran from 
Woodstock to White River Junc- 
tion. He still looked a little un- 
certain, and asked me what city 
or town was near Woodstock. I 
told him White River Junction. 
Then he asked me what White 
River Junction was near, and I 
told him Woodstock. He got mad 
and told me I had a railroad that 
ran from nowhere to nowhere.” 

Once somewhere east of Syra- 
cuse, New York, I sat in a passen- 
ger coach with an open book on 
my knee, and suddenly became 
conscious of the continuous toot- 
ing of our locomotive whistle. I 
glanced out the window, and a 
group of people in a farmhouse 
doorway waved at me. A little 
farther on, men and women beside 
the track waved and our locomo- 
tive tooted in response. Then the 
idea dawned that there must be 
some important personage on the 
train. So I asked a brakeman, 
“Who’s on board?” 

“It’s the engineer,” he replied; 
“last run—40 years with the road.” 

I went back to my seat and 
watched all that countryside turn- 
ing out to wave their greetings. 
When we pulled into Utica, I 
thought it might be a good idea 
to go forward and shake his hand. 
But when I started to do so, I 
found myself in a long queue of 
fellow. passengers and station em- 


ployees and citizens of all sorts 
moving slowly up the platfory 
and along the track to cla 
outstretched hand that had hee; 
’ gripping the lever for the last ry; 
There is not a coach now roll. 
ing, or any that has ever rolled 


A 


which has not been witness | 
meetings or partings that begin o; 
ended a romantic story; or know, 
dramas enacted between stations 
Hardly a caboose ‘or freight ca 
rattles over the frogs which has 
not furnished the stage fo. 

bit of human comedy or traged 


Bi today I may not ride the 
rails. The seat I would occu 
must be filled by a lad in uni. 
form, travelling toward a destina- 
tion yet unknown, but bound on 

nation’s errand; and our prayers 
go with him. Today the faint cr 
of a far-off locomotive has a ney 
message, for it means a pennant 
of smoke floating back triumph- 
antly over an endless string o! 
coaches, every window framing 
the faces of boys, smiling, waving 
their farewells, or gazing thought- 
fully at passing sights in a land 
whose beauty and extent they had 
never before realized. 

Or that far-off cry is a chal- 
lenge, telling of planes or tanks 
and shells and guns, rolling end- 
lessly across prairies and ove! 
mountains in some vast and or- 
derly scheme. For never have the 
railroads served their nation so 
well.* Today they are far more 
dramatic than when a golden 
spike was driven into a tie in 
Utah and two locomotives, one 
from the east and one from the 
west, rubbed noses near the Great 
Salt Lake. 

Two hundred years from now, 
some essayist who has been levi- 
tating himself around the globe in 
a morning’s solitary travel will 
settle down in the afternoon to his 
writing. “In the days of the rail- 
road,” he will say, “when little 
communities of human _ beings 
shut themselves up together in 
luxurious travelling houses and 
rolled here and there together 
over the rails, they were strangely 
matter of fact about it, and never 
realized the romance of which 
they were a part.” But he will be 
mistaken. --I realize it. 

" *See The Railroads Can TAKE It!, by T 
E. Murphy, in the October, 1942, Rorariay: 


reprinted in The Reader’s Digest the same 
month,—Ebs. 
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By Sumner Welles 


Undersecretary of State of the United States 


= the past ten years the 


world passed through the greatest 
economic depression which mod- 
ern civilization has known, and 
then was forced into the total war 

hich the Axis powers have in- 
flicted upon humanity. And yet 
luring these same years the 
American republics, meeting to- 
gether as sovereign equals, for the 

t time laid the lasting founda- 
tions of what I think I may justly 
call the outstanding achievement 
in practical international living of 

| history. 

One of the great leaders of the 
United Nations has held up to us 
the concept of regional councils in 
Europe and in the Far East of 
the future. We of the Americas 
have already created a regional 
understanding. While I myself 
believe that the future peace and 
security of the world can only be 
assured by the ultimate creation 
of an international organization in 
which every region and every 
peace-loving State is represented, 
there is already a solid corner- 
stone laid for a future world order 
in this Western Hemisphere as- 
sociation of 21 sovereign and in- 
dependent countries. 

There is nothing novel in the 
principles which the American 
republics established as the prin- 
ciples which should determine 
their reciprocal relations. They 
were the same principles of inter- 
national decency, of international 
law, of Christian civilization, 
which had time and again been 
proclaimed. But what was novel 
was the fact that these principles 
were actually put into practice, 
and that they have really deter- 
mined the actions of these 21 
American republics. 

In dedicating this country to 
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‘The American republics, meeting together as sovereign 


equals, for the first time laid the lasting foundations of 
what | think | may justly call the outstanding achievement 
in practical international living of all history... through 
the extension of the same principles of international coop- 
eration which have already given such productive results, 
the American republics can make vast strides toward the at- 
tainment of the standard of living and of individual secur- 
ity of which their resources, material and human, are cap- 
able. This is one of the great challenges of the post-war 


world to inter-American relations. —Hon. Sumner Welles. 
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the policy of the Good Neighbor, 
President Roosevelt, in his first 
inaugural address, consciously 
laid the groundwork for practical, 
effective inter-American coopera- 
tion in which every American 
State would benefit and in which 
no American State would lose 

At the outset, it was recognized 
that the great obstacle to over- 
come in gaining the confidence 
and friendship of our neighbors 
was their belief that the United 
States would intervene in their 
affairs whenever this suited our 
convenience. 

There was cause for this belief 
in 1932. Marines still stood watch 
on the soil of one of our neighbors. 
In other countries, although the 
Marines had been’ withdrawn, 
financial advisors vested with 
quasi-dictatorial powers still held 
sway 

In another group of countries, 
a perpetual sword of Damocles 
hung over the heads of their peo- 
ples in the form of the treaty right 
of the United States to intervene 
in their internal affairs to main- 
tain order. The result was that 
many of the American republics 
could not call their sovereignty 
their own, because it was suscept- 
ible of infringement at the will of 
the United States. 

The possibility of United States 
intervention in the domestic con- 
cerns of the other countries of this 
hemisphere has been removed. 
Today any United States Admin- 
istration that undertook to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of 
other American countries would 
not only be reversing present pol- 
icy, it would be guilty of outright 
violation of international engage- 
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ments ratified by the Senate of 
the United States, and now part of 
our public law. 

At two inter-American confer- 
ences—Montevideo in 1933, and 
Buenos Aires in 1936—all the 
American republics solemnly out- 
lawed intervention by one coun- 
try in the affairs of another. 

Pursuant to the spirit of these 
obligations, the last vestiges of 
United States intervention have 
been liquidated: 

Every Marine has been with- 
drawn. 

All fiscal supervision in other 
American countries has been elim- 
inated. 

Every treaty by which the 
United States was granted the 
right to intervene in other repub- 
lics of this hemisphere, for what- 
ever purpose, has been abrogated. 

There was another aspect of the 
policy of our Government which 
had produced results scarcely less 
devastating to our relations with 
our neighbors than those caused 
by intervention and interference. 
I refer to the successive raising of 
our tariff barriers. 

Trade with the 15 American 
countries with which we have 
trade agreements has shown a 
most heartening expansion. Our 
exports to these countries in- 
creased from 168 million dollars 
to approximately 500 million dol- 
lars in a seven-year interval. Of 
course, not all this trade expan- 
sion was the result of the liberal- 
ization of trade-restrictive meas- 
ures. Part of it is attributable to 
the general upswing of economic 
activity in the United States. But 
it is significant that a very large 
proportion—approximately three- 
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fifths—of our export trade to these 


countries is in items covered by 
the trade agreements 

These two policies, noninterven- 
tion and reciprocal trade conces- 
sions, laid the groundwork for un- 
dertaking inter-American cooper- 
ative action in many broad fields 

In economic matters, and de- 
spite the return of a substantial 
volume of international trade, the 
other American republics were in- 
tent upon diversifving their eco- 
nomic life in order to relieve their 
dependence upon one or two key 
export products. They drew up 
programs for the development of 
their varied resources — agricul- 
turai, mineral, and marine. Some 
of these programs looked forward 
to improving the supply of goods 
available for home consumption. 
Others were designed to open up 
new fields of production. Capital 
was lacking to these countries, 
however, for carrying forward 
these plans, as well as technical 
and managerial experience. As 
the other American republics 
gained confidence in the United 
States, they approached us for the 
assistance they needed to carry 
their plans into realization. 

Our Government was glad to 
lend this assistance. In the first 
place, we knew that all the 
American republics had resources 
capable of sound development. 
Reports made by various Govern- 
ment agencies as well as by pri- 
vate United States businessmen 
showed possibilities that only 
awaited the application of capital, 
technique, and management. In 
the second place, we knew that 
a rising standard of living, desir- 
able as it was from every other 





point of view, would likewise in 


evitably create an expanding ex 


port market for our good rhe 
character of our export trade 
might change somewhat from the 
simpler product to those more 
highly processed and fabricated, 
Dut the otal volume ice 
would rise as new vant were 
created with purcha ing power 
able to satisfy them 


At all times this assistance has 


been extended with the fullest re 


spect for the sovereignty o 
other American republic and un 
der conditions that would afford 


t 


} 
to ti 


lem every opportunity to take 
advantage of the experience 
fained by this country during its 
period of similar economic devel- 
opment In every case, these co- 
operative development arrange- 
ments under way have been Car- 
ried forward efficiently and suc- 
cessfully and have developed last- 
ing friendships between those in 
volved 

At the conference of Buenos 
Aires for the Maintenance of 
Peace in 1936, President Roose- 
velt, with remarkable foresight, 
laid bare the growing danger to 
the security of the Americas which 
was arising from the plans for 
world conquest of the Axis pow- 
ers. In order to maintain invio- 
late the integrity and freedom of 
the New World he called upon the 
American republics to band to- 
gether in a common front. 

This call met with a ready re- 
sponse from every country. 

The solidarity of the Americas 
was now formally defined as their 
joint recognition that an act of 
aggression on the part of a non- 
American [Continued on page 58) 
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lt Wasn't Funny to Me 


A Fishy Tale by RA Bua 


[. IS THE ambition of most 
sportsmen to own a roomful of 
trophies. I began my Bluebeard’s 
chamber with the heads of a deer, 
a grizzly bear, and a couple of 
mountain sheep, but up to the 
time of my marriage | had never 
caught a fish of sufficient promi- 
nence to rate wall space in my 
proposed boasting room. 

In discussing our coming hap- 
piness, | warned the bride-to-be 
that she was not marrying money, 


for about all I owned were some 


guns and fishing tackle, and also 
that if she surrendered to my 
charm, we'd have to spend our 


honeymoon in some quiet place 
where I could dash off a novel and 
thus lay up something for our 
joint account. 

That was 
Casually she 


agreeable to her. 
asked where we 
would go. 

I suggested Galveston, Texas. 
Why? Well, for one thing the 
tarpon fishing was supposed to be 
good and I had never caught a 
tarpon. 

She looked startled and mur- 
mured something about it being 
a quaint idea to combine a fishing 
and a honeymoon trip, but I could 
see nothing quaint about it. I re- 
minded her how nice a lifelike, 
glass-eyed Silver King would look 
in our new home, if, as, and when 
we got one. It would not only 
help with the interior decorations, 
but also it would constitute a last- 
ing memento of our wedding trip. 
A fish preserved in formaldehyde 
could be considered a permanent 
improvement and it might even 
outlast the marriage itself. 

Graciously the young lady con- 
fessed that after all one place was 
the same as another to her, so I 
bought myself a salt-water rod 
and reel as a wedding present and, 
after the ceremony, we went to 
Texas. 

Everybody, I presume, has had 
some experience amusing to 
others, but too painful for him to 
laugh at. My efforts to acquire a 
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marine trophy led to one so em- 
barrassing for me that it still re- 
mains a sore spot and hurts when 
my wife pokes fun at it. 

Arrived at Galveston I rented 
the second floor of a roomy South- 
ern “mansion,” so called because 
it had a wide double gallery sup- 





There I put 
my fishing tackle together and, 
under the prod of dire necessity, 
began feverishly to write a ‘“‘tax- 


ported by columns. 


payer.” I released the drag, let 
the plot unreel, and allowed my 
characters to run off all the line 
they wanted. 

With the fish I had no such 
luck. The Spring rains were too 
heavy and the tarpon hadn't ar- 
rived. Mornings I wrote like a 
demon, afternoons I trolled, cast, 
and still-fished, but I finished ten 
chapters of the book before I got 
a strike. 

Then it happened. Something 
seized my bait, I set the hook, and 
the battle was on. It was a much 
bigger fish than I had hoped to 
catch, and I realized that I’d have 
to enlarge the den I had planned, 
but expense meant nothing at the 
moment. I managed to land the 
creature and told the boatman to 
head for town. 

No hackman on the water front 
would accept a 200-pound fish as a 
fare, so I hired a Negro to help 
me tote it home on a pole. We 
lugged it upstairs and hung it on 
the gallery; then I yodelled to the 
partner of my joys to come and 


see what I’d brought her. ex. 
plained that I'd look up a ta 
mist the first thing in the 

ing, but meanwhile we could 
hands and gloat. 

Staring in horrified fascin:tioy 
she reminded me that the ney 
day was Sunday and if there was 
a taxidermist in town, which she 
doubted, he might not consent to 
interrupt his pious meditations to 
do an embalming job. 

Very well, I said: we would 
gloat until Monday. 

But—this was such a huge fish! 
Wouldn't it be better to dispose 
of the remains before they 
discovered, then plan on a 
ing a cottage-sized tarpon for our 
love nest instead of a concert 
grand? 

No, I said firmly. This was my 
first tarpon, it was very dear to 
me, and I proposed to keep it 
ways. Women, it seemed, had no 
sentiment. 

The next morning my wife 
awakened me to ask if I had left 
the electric fan running or if | 
thought a hurricane Was _ ap- 
proaching. We had no fan and it 
was a hot, still morning; all the 
same, I could hear something that 
sounded like the roar of distant 
surf and it came from the front of 
the house. 

I got up and went out on the 
gallery, there to behold a peculiar 
phenomenon. At first I thought 
a swarm of bees had interrupted 
its flight to settle on our premises, 
then I saw that they were flies 
Not common house flies, but blow- 
flies. The air was black with them 
and they whizzed like bullets 

It seemed incredible that so 
many blowflies could come from a 
city the size of Galveston, until! | 
realized what had caused them to 
collect. My tarpon had gone bad, 
in a large way. From a thing of 
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it had turned overnight 


hea 


omething unspeakably hor- 
rid and it was oozing slime. Hur- 
riediv I began to dress myself. 


at are you going to do?” my 
wife demanded. 

spose of the body.” 

yw?” 

ion’t know.” 

“You might call the Board of 
Health.” 
rhat’s the last thing I want to 
do. Wait until you see what’s 
happened.” 

“I don’t have to look,” she said 
faintly. “Hand me the smelling 
salts, dearie.” 

be back as soon as I can 
nd somebody to take care of it,” 
promised, but she cried: 

“No, you don’t! You'll not leave 
me here alone with that thing. 
You'll take it with you or you 
won't move a step.” 


Os\10usty, I couldn’t drag it 
down a carpeted stairway, so I 
went out to heave it over the gal- 
ery railing. But as I gingerly 
lifted the corpus delicti from its 
hook, I slipped in the slime and 
sat down with it in my lap. 
Thereafter the flies preferred me 
to the fish. 

Of course I had to bathe and get 
into a clean suit: my wife forked 
the old one out on a broom han- 
die and dropped it into the yard. 

It isn’t easy to procure trans- 
portation for a tainted marine 


monster, even on a weekday. I 
daresay I am the only person who 
ever tried it on the Sabbath. By 
some miracle I managed to find a 
darkey named Uncle who drove a 
decrepit 


garbage wagon and 
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bribed him to harness his ancient 
nag. Together we returned to the 
Southern loaded that 


loathsome trophy and drove away, 


mansion, 


followed by a cloud of flies as 
dense as any smoke screen 

It was nearly church time and 
we created a sensation, for we cast 
a shadow and the sound of our 
passing was like the hum of a 
planing mill 
paused to stare at us 


startled pedestrians 
until they 
got our scent 

Uncle and I headed for the wa- 
ter front and drove along it until 
There 


wagon 


we came to an empty slip 
I slid the fish out of the 
and undertook to dispose of it, but 
before I could drop it in, a watch 
man divined what I wa 
warned me to get out of there. | 


S up to and 


lifted it back into the wagon and 
tried another slip farther on, with 
the same result, so I directed Un- 
cle to drive t 
There were no secluded spots in 
We had to 


an ordeal. 


that part of Galveston 
cross town, which wa 
Coming 
grown 


loaded the tarpon, but from some- 


finally to some weed 


vacant lots I again un- 
where came a voice It belonged 
to a policeman 

Heat and repeated frustration 
began to tell on me and the fish 
was getting no better either. I’m 
sure I could have rid myself of my 
noxious burden if it hadn't been 
for the flies, but 
stopped they drew attention to us 


wnerever we 


and we were ordered out of the 
neighborhood, in a hurry. 

Unfortunately we couldnt hur- 
FY. the horse was too old It be- 
came a problem whether it would 
reach the city limits 


That problem was solved when 

] . . ir . ¥ ] 

one ioose Wagon tire came of and 
+ > wr) 1] ] ¥] 
the wheel co apsed Uncele stiff 
descended from his eat 
pralisea the dan é nd ( ! 
he id Che part\ Wa ( é ( 

said, unless he could borry a fence 


rail which would support the 


A fence rail, indeed! 


Ww. H AD come toa Nnait in tront 


of an unpainted house, on the 
: 
poren o! which a fat woman 
1: ’ ’ : 
rocking To her Unele ippe e¢ 
Dut she wa Staring at the wago! 
Over het noulider she called 
Spencer! Come out here. Cou 
t 


: ; ; 
pla men aone proke aqaown 
1ioad of locust 


\ sullen creature in a soiled ut 


dershirt appeared, then said 
‘Serve em right for peddling 


fish of a Sunday 
Mister,” I said, “come her 


1 , , , 
He Came rie LtOOoOKea 


‘?) { 
wagon, then backed away | 
ked him to rent me a shove ind 
a corner of his kitchen garden 
y Dur plot but he re ed | 
didn’t like the man, I didn’t like 
any bod. and When he became 
abusive, I plucked a handful of 
hair off his chest He hit me with 
a wagon spoke and then the tro 


ble started 


iearly 6 o'clor k that eve 


ning when I got out of jail l re 
turned home to find that my bride 
pat ked No he 


1 ] P ; ‘ ‘ 
wasnt leaving me il Wa only 


had her trunks 


that our landlady had evicted 

I left Galveston a month later 
Mv novel 
stuffed tarpon. My wife had been 


was done. but | lacked a 


right, usual: there was no taxi 


] ) 
iiss a 


dermist in the town 


“TOGETHER we loaded that loathsome trophy and drove away, 





followed by a cloud of flies as dense as any smoke screen.” 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 
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"WE OF THE New World simply cannot 
allow millions of our fellow beings to starve 
when it is within our power to feed them.” 
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A. THE fighting forces of the 


United Nations continue to grow 
stronger, and as link after link is 
forged in the chain of victory, our 
thoughts inevitably turn to peace, 
and the kind of a world that peace 
will bring. 

Most articulate in the field of 
post-war international speculation 
have been the spokesmen of gov- 
ernment. Comparatively silent 
have been the spokesmen of busi- 
ness, perhaps because business is 
so thoroughly engrossed in the 
immediate task at hand—that of 
producing arms to win the war. 

But the time has come for busi- 
ness to speak its mind. For the 
world after the war will be far 
different from the pre-war planet, 
and businessmen will be charged 
with new responsibilities. Though 
government may plan for collab- 
oration with other nations, and 
though government may paint 
glowing pictures of world rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction, it will 
be the responsibility of business 
actually to rebuild the better 
world of tomorrow that exists 
only in the minds of men today. 

An architect may plan a veri- 
table “dream house.” He may 
sketch the outlines, produce the 
blueprints—but the house must be 
built. The men and materials 
must be assembled, the founda- 
tions excavated, the bricks laid. 
Only then will the house become 


Speak Up, Businessmen! 


By Eric A. Johnston, President, U. S$. Chamber of Commerce 


reality and the dream come true 

Planning for the post-war world 
is imperative, but it cannot 
built with pledges or promise 
can be built wherever there are 
men who have the ability to tr 
late dreams into action  Rocke- 
feller Center in New York 
once only a dream. The great 
Boulder Dam was built becaus 
someone dreamed that it co 
be done. 

The problems of rebuilding the 
world after victory might se 
virtually insuperable, especially to 
practical-minded people who 
weigh the difficulties for th 
true worth — such difficulties as 
highly conflicting trade interests 
and barriers of language and tra- 
dition among different nations 
But, remember, many among us 
said the automobile would never 
become popular, would never re- 
place the horse, because our roads 
were not designed for motor trans- 
portation. That was an insuper- 
able obstacle—once upon a time 

That nation is great whose peo- 
ple are constantly motivated by a 
positive psychology of “Let's «o 
it!’—rather than a negative ap- 
proach to problems of “It can’t be 
done.” 

That generalization holds true 
for anciént- times, but our years 
are replete with examples. There 
is China, for instance, which when 
invaders took her seacoast, moved 
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Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 





schools and factories and govern- 
mental offices to the interior, and 
battled on. There is Britain, with 
her London aflame in fateful De- 
cember, 1940, but unconquered. 
There is Russia, whose Stalingrad 
had been conceded to the enemy 
by almost everyone but the Rus- 
sians themselves. 

After the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, what would have happened if 
Americans had thrown up their 
hands in despair—what would 
have happened if they had cried: 
“Our enemies have been prepared 
too long. We can’t catch up with 
them. It’s too late.” The reaction 
was directly opposite to any such 
defeatism. And not many months 
passed before factories of the 
United States were completely 
outstripping the entire Axis in 
output of the weapons of war. 

So we must preview the world 
of tomorrow with a positive out- 
look. We must determine the 
ways and means of building a 
better world rather than concen- 
trate our thinking on the reasons 
why it can’t be accomplished. We 
must have the will to find the way. 
We must plan for world unity and 
international codperation. Not the 
wisest among us can forecast the 
future in detail, but post-war con- 
ditions are now perceptible in 
their grim generalities. 

In the wake of their grinding 
war machine, Axis forces have 
left a bloody trail of devastation 
and destitution. Cities have been 
blasted into heaps of rubble. Popu- 
lations have been deliberately 
starved. Farms have been de- 
stroyed, livestock slaughtered in 
wholesale lots, the earth made 
barren for lack of care. Homes 
and factories and shops have been 
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ripped apart by high 
explosives. Machine 
tools have been de- 
stroyed and skilled 
workers separated 
from their jobs. 

Mental torture and 
degradation as well 
as physical hurt 
have taken a tre- 
mendous toll of the 
confidence and mo- 
rale of many peo- 
ples, who will require moral as 
well as material rehabilitation. 

The entire economic system of 
Europe and Africa and Asia will 
have been thrown into utmost 
chaos. Natural resources will have 
been ravaged. Productive facilities 
will have been completely dis- 
rupted. The currency of many 
countries will be worthless. 

Leadership in restoring order 
to the world will come to the pro- 
gressive countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, codperating as they 
have never before codperated. No 
other conclusion is possible, for 
here are the only remaining major 
nations physically capable of the 
task. England will have to dig 
herself out of the ruins of bomb- 
blasted cities. The Continent of 
Europe will be prostrate. Much 
of Russia and of China will have 
been destroyed. ... Where, then, 
will leadership arise if it is not in 
the Western Hemisphere? 

Here the United States must 
rise to its destiny. Americans will 
be involved with vast and com- 
plex problems at home, but theirs 
will be virtually the only great 
power whose resources will be 
relatively unscarred by the devas- 
tating fires of war. Cities will be 
intact. Farmlands will still be 
bountiful. The national economy 
will be at least in working order. 

Some citizens, fearful of foreign 
entanglements and in reaction 
against war, would like to sur- 
round the United States with im- 
pregnable economic barriers and 
to revert to the isolationist policies 
that guided the nation after the 
First World War. Suppose that 
were done and the world left to 
stew in the juice of its own chaos. 
No other nation would be strong 


post-war problems 


This is No. 22 in ‘A World to LIVE In’ series on 


that must be studied now. 


And from 
disorder, anarchy and terrorism 
would come, providing fertile 
ground for the contagion of ideol- 
ogies and dictatorships. Suspicion 
and distrust would arise among 
nations, and in a few years com- 
petitive rearmament would begin 
Soon war clouds would blacken 
the horizon—and then the storm 
would break with devastation so 
terrible that it is doubtful if civi- 
lization could survive. 

In the name of humanity and, 


enough to restore orde! 


even more, in the cause of self 
interest there is no alternative. 
Nations that emerge from World 
War II with strength for the task 
must help lead the world from the 
valley of the shadow, must light 
the way to paths of peace and 
progress 

What does the responsibility of 
world leadership entail? 

First, the vital codperation 
among the United Nations in time 
of war must be projected into 
times of peace. This means a 
policing of the world to insure the 
maintenance of order. The organ- 
ization to do it must take into 
consideration the many varying 
attitudes and customs of the peo- 
ples involved. It must be prac- 
tical and not too visionary. Men 


versed in international economics 
and affairs know that highly ideal- 
istic schemes for world organiza- 
tion look fine on paper, but that 


“THE GREAT Boulder Dam was built be- 
cause someone dreamed it could be done.” 




















our civilization is not prepared to 
cope with the problems of an ac- 
tual world government 

Second. until foodles peoples - 
the Greeks, the Poles, the French, 
the Chinese, and othe1 can get 
their farms back into production, 
the Western Hemisphere must 
hip abroad all it can spare of the 
produce of its farms to prevent 
widespread starvation and dis- 
ease. We of the New World simply 


expended will be insignificant 
when compared with the cost of 
war—with the cost of that “next 
war” which we are firmly deter- 
mined to prevent. 

Perhaps I seem to have spoken 
as if the restoration of order to the 
world is a costly and dreary but 
necessary task which we simply 
have to face. I do not mean to 
convey that impression. It is a 
challenge to the spirit of achieve- 





‘TOMORROW will be an age of power, of chemistry—of spiritual and cultural development.” 


cannot allow millions of our fel- 
low beings to starve when it is 
within our power to feed them. 
And we also know that it will be 
impossible to restore order to 
Europe, Africa, and Asia if hunger 
is allowed to run rampant 

Third, plans for world rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction must be 
laid now. Technical advice and 
assistance to broken countries 
World cur- 
rencies must be stabilized to per- 


must be provided 


mit the interchange of goods on 
a practical basis. Trade barriers 
must be greatly reduced, to pre- 
vent the growth of extreme na- 
tionalism in countries which may 
otherwise be deprived of their fair 
share of the world distribution of 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. The international stabiliza- 
tion of currencies alone will do 
much to remove economic barriers 
between nations. 

To accomplish these objectives, 
to carry out these responsibilities, 
will call for the outlay of consid- 
erable capital. But the money 
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ment and adventure. The de- 
velopment and industrialization of 
other nations, the opening of vast 
new markets, the stimulation of 
international trade — these post- 
war potentials mark a frontier of 
the future, a frontier we have 
never really explored. 
Tomorrow will be an age of 
power, of chemistry—of spiritual 
and cultural development. Con- 
sider the effect of transcontinental 
air lines, of international tele- 
phone systems and radio networks 
upon our mode of thinking. Dis- 
tance is no longer a barrier to the 
minds of men. Isn't it conceivable 
that the bonds of humanity will 
strengthen with the advance of 
transportation and communica- 
tions; that, in time, understanding 
will arise among the peoples of 
the many nations, an understand- 
ing which will transcend differ- 
ences in language and customs? 
Economically, the opportunity 
is almost limitless. Devastated 
nations must be rebuilt. Great 
sections of the world — the vast 


and rich continent of South A 
ica, for example — await in 
trialization. Industrialization 
country not only provides em} 
ment for its people and the: 
raises their standards of li, 
but it makes for trade with ot 
lands. If there be doubt on t 
compare the pre-war trade of 
United States and China and 
rica with that between the Un 
States and England, Canada, G 
many, and France. 

Where will the money co 
from to build the better world 
tomorrow? From the same sou 
it has always come. Money, at 
all, is nothing but the symbol! 
wealth, and wealth is derived fr 
work, from production of goo 
from services, from farms a 
mines and factories. 

Tomorrow’s world will be 
world at work, a world when o 
efforts will be spent on constr 
tion instead of destruction. It w 
not be built with pledges or pro 
ises of Governments alone, | 
peat, but by the creative ment 
and physical energy of man. 

Such a world is now a dream 


dream of the era when men an 


nations will recognize the futi 
stupidity of war. But busine 
men are doers who have alwa 
dreamed great dreams and th: 
have done great deeds. And 


long as they dream and do, the! 


there are inspiration and hope ai 
opportunity for humanity. 


Re: Post-War Business 
Businessman Johnsto1 
message to businessm 


concludes a “little serie 


MOLE within the “A World 


LIVE In” series. It began, you ma 


recall, with The Fifth Freedom, 
Herbert Hoover, in the April Rorari 
Next came Toward a Mixed Econo) 
by Stuart Chase, in the May iss 
And now—the article you have jl 
read. Further to round out the p 
ture, turn back to My Faith in the ! 
ture, by Henry Ford, in the Augu 
1942, issue. 

Incidentally, Mr. Johnston has giv: 
additional scope to his views on tl 


post-war world in Your Stake in Ca} 
italism (February, 1943, Reader's D 


gest). 


For pertinent works on post-wa 


problems, consider these: 


The Problems of Lasting Peace, by H 
bert Hoover and Hugh Gibson (Doub 
day, Doran, New York, 1942, $2). 

Economic Basis for World Peace, 
John Torpats (John Felsberg, New Yor 
1942, $3) 

Economic Consequences of the Seco 
World War, by Lewis L. Lorwin (Ra 
dom House, New York, 1941, $3). 
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Not a Creed of Greed 


An inquiry into the moral climate of business 


By Fred DeArmond 

















HE CASE against the _ busi- 

nessman for moral turpitude 

has been stated circumstan- 
tially by a procession of witnesses. 
Conspicuous among them are the 
agitators who must have some- 
body to pull down, the writers in 
a fine frenzy to emulate the muck- 
rakers, the professional consum- 
ers, and the crusaders who cannot 
understand why men aren't re- 
warded in life strictly according 
to their academic laurels. 

Most of these witnesses have 
castigated the sins of “big busi- 
ness.” By the familiar forensic 
art of substituting a small part 
for the whole, they have tried to 
fasten the odium of Insull and 
Kreuger on a whole group. The 
general indictment against the 
morals of business is poured 
largely into three counts: those 


alleging “greed,” “acquisitive- 
ness,” and “exploitation.” It 


should help in understanding the 
current hue and cry to analyze 
these sins somewhat. 

The psychologist Professor H. 
A. Overstreet thus sums up his 
estimate of business: 

He [the businessman] must operate 
on the well-known principle of giving 
as little and taking as much as he can. 
This is the law of profits. If he does 
not like the law, he must leave busi- 
ness to others. 


Almost any businessman with 
experience on the firing line 
would say that this is an almost 
sure-fire formula for failure in 
business. If this “law” were true, 
no firm would spend money on 
research or on any service to cus- 
tomers beyond the absolute mini- 
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would be no com- 


There 
plaint departments and every 


mum. 


transaction would observe the 
ethics of the ‘one shot” gyp artist 
trying to make his sale and go on 
to greener pastures 

A chemist came to a publication 
office to see about advertising a 
new product. He had already 
roughed out a page ad he wanted 
to run. It would cost $700. The 
advertising manager began to 
ask questions. Who would use 
the product? Had the chemist ar- 
ranged for jobber or direct dis- 
tribution to the trade affected? 
How would a prospective buyer 
obtain the product? Finally the 
advertising manager said: 

“You aren’t ready to advertise 
yet. We want your business, but 
it would do you no good to buy 
space until you actually have 
worked out a plan of distribution. 
Now here’s how I would suggest 
you start. ” 

This is not unusual. No pub- 
lisher would expect a medal for 
declining business under such 
circumstances. But it contradicts 
the so-called “law of profits.” 

According to Professor Max 
Radin, author of Manners and 
Morals of Business, greed is “the 
tendency to aggrandize oneself 
by accumulating more property 
than other persons have.” There 
the cat jumps right out of the bag 
of sophistries. It is not how much 
a man has nor specifically how he 
came by it that is objectionable 
to the critics. Rather, it is the fact 
that he has outstripped his envi- 
ous competitors in the race. 
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The 


old 
egged on and inspired by 
demagogue who expects to profit 
by holding out the golden prom 


equalitarian urge 
every 


ise that Paul shall 
what Peter has 
strongly into this conception of 
Many people seem sadis- 
tically to prefer universal 
erty, shared alike by all, to in 
wealth everybody, 
but some having more than oth- 
ers, In proportion to their talents 
The length to which this concern 
for sharing everything is carried 


enjoy part ol 


earned, enters 
greed. 
pov- 


creased for 


was illustrated by William God 
win. He thought it an unsocial 
custom that one man should be 


permitted by the marriage laws 
to monopolize the affections of a 
particular woman. 

The “acquisitiveness”’ 
related to 


charge is 
very closely “greed.” 
Specifically it is an attempt to ac- 
count for men 
much [Continued on 


having so 
page 


some 


57] 
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Hardware Men Who 
Won't Be Shelved 


By A. E. Herrnstein 


President, National Retail Hardware 
Assn.; Rotarian, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Their stocks are down—not so their chins! 
How they’re coming through is told here in 
No. 4 in the ‘Retailers on the Alert’ series. 


H.. is the hardware mer- 


chant irviving the wal Very 

well, thank you! In spite of the 

fact that, like other retailers, he 
having his troubles, the ex- 

pected 0 percent death rate 

among hardware me! 

chant predicted in 

ome q ( just ha 

not materialized On 

the contra} many re- 

tallel have been able 


to do pnpetter ona 


maller volume of: busi- 
ne than they did be- 
fore the war, when 
some of us let our busi 
ri u In 

tead of our managing our busi- 
nes 

What are hardware men doing 
to hold up their end in this all- 
out war? Well, for one thing, they 
are concentrating on lines which 
are available There is the case 
of Rotarian Maurice Hill, in Bow- 
ling Green, Kentucky, for exam- 
ple. With limitation orders it be- 


came evident that many of the 
lines upon which a hardware mer- 
chant depended for business were 
out for the duration. Hill realized 
that it was up to him to get busy. 

First thing he did—and it 
proved to be the most successful 
thing he did—was to put in a gift 
department. He featured china, 
glassware, and other novelties. 
When the new department 
showed signs of catching on, Hill 
emploved a clever woman to man- 
age it. She handled the buying 
as well as the selling, and worked 
out various premotions to adver- 
tise the department and bring 
people into the store. One thing 
she did, for example, was to gift- 
wrap all packages, and the store’s 
advertising featured that service. 
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It was a little thing, but it scored 
a big hit. 

Another thing Hill did was to 
put more “push” behind his line 
of paints. He figured that with 
people making more money they 
would want to paint up 
their homes, inside as 
well as outside. So he 
made his store “paint 
up” headquarters. He 
advertised paint over 
the radio, as well as 
in the newspapers, 
and it wasn’t long 
before sales in that 
department were up 
50 percent. To han- 
dle this extra business, Hill 
trained women to sell paints and 
they have more than made good. 

Other ideas were tried by this 
alert Rotarian. Some worked out. 
Others did not. He closed down 
his appliance servicing depart- 
ment after giving it a trial be- 
cause “‘call-backs almost drove us 
crazy.” Hill uses the system of 
profit control which the Associa- 
tion has worked out. The moment 
a department or venture begins to 
lag behind in profits Hill does 
something about it. One of the 
difficulties with adding new lines 
and establishing new departments 
is to know when they are profit- 
able. It is easy to “go haywire” 
on experiments. 

This year we in the hardware 
trade have a real opportunity to 
help along the war effort by 
functioning as farm-maintenance 
headquarters. Food has become 
a Number One problem. To pro- 
duce the food needed, the farm 
must be kept going at top effi- 
ciency. The lifting of restrictions 
on the manufacture of many types 
of farm equipment will enable 


FANCY crystal in a hardware store? 


sir! This gift section and its hostess, Mrs 


Mattie Willis, have proved real trade n 
nets for Rotarian Maurice Hill, of Bow 
Green, Ky., whose ingenious wartime 1 
chandising ideas are told in this arti 


hardware merchants to play a 
tal role in beating the Axis. 


Hardware retailers are also t 


ing in with the war effort by sp 
soring activities which bi 
home-front morale. Conservat 
clubs are a case in point. A ha 
ware man in Waupun, Wiscons 
for example, has made his sti 
headquarters for  wild-life 

game conservation by taking 
leading part in promoting a lo 
association which concerns it 
with the stocking of rivers a 
lakes with fish, raising and d 


tributing game birds, and kind 


activities. Other merchants 


other communities have be 


pa 
menapae * one 
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prompt to tie in with civilian- 
defense activities or similar local 
war programs. 

Vars have a way of making 
ople outdoor-minded. Alert 
hardware men have been quick 
to grasp the opportunity. Many 
of them have built up a nice busi- 
ness in Victory Garden supplies 
h as seeds and tools. By mak- 
ing it easy for townfolk to grow 
their own vegetables, they feel 
hey are helping to win the war. 
And they are. 

But the yen for being out-of- 
doors involves more than garden- 
ing. Now that folks have to stay 
at home on account of gas ration- 
ing, they are finding all sorts of 
ways to get recreation. Take 
archery. A good hunting bow sells 
for $20, with arrows priced at $1 
each. So you can see an archer’s 
outfit represents a sizable invest- 
ment. In some sections of the 
United States, particularly in 
New England, some hardware re- 
tailers have put in archery de- 
partments and have helped to or- 
ganize archery clubs among their 
customers. They are bringing to 
the community an interest in an 
outdoor sport which does not re- 
quire the use of critical materials. 

Still another opportunity which 
the war has put on the doorstep 
of the hardware merchant is the 
use of substitutes for critical ma- 
terials. A wide-awake retailer in 
Wilmette, Illinois, found the an- 
swer to his wartime problem in 
specializing on wooden merchan- 
dise. He is Robert A. Wolff, one 
of the officers of Wolff and Watt 
Hardware Company, and Secre- 
tary, by the way, of the Wilmette 
Rotary Club. Shopping carts, wa- 
ter buckets, and clothes baskets 


wi 
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are featured in this store 
have doubled. Folks from all ove1 


Sales 


Chicago’s North Side have learned 
to regard this store as headquar- 
ters for those things which can- 
not be bought elsewhere. That is 
what specializing in service does. 

But even with the added vol- 
ume which comes from putting 


e« ¥ Gy 


AIR FILTERS for home furnaces are rare in hardware stores. . 
mand led Rotarian Robert A. Wolff, of Wilmette, IIl., to stock a few. 
Made of spun glass, they save formerly used fibers 


good business in them ever since. 


more sales effort on substitutes, 
and from smart store promotional 
ideas, merchants are finding it 
difficult to keep volume above the 
break-even point. Expenses must 
come down, too. Like most retail- 
merchants have 
been quick to do away with many 
of the “frills.” 

They are shortening store hours 
wherever they can. They are sim- 
plifying stocks and selling off the 
“white elephants” on the top 
shelves. They are eliminating 
slow-moving sizes and colors. 
They are getting customers to 
take home their purchases to save 
delivery costs. They are salvag- 
ing packing containers and using 
them over again. They are replac- 
ing clerks called to the colors with 
women, especially home women 
on a part-time basis. They are 
pooling delivery services with 


ers, hardware 


other merchants in town, to save 
gas and tires. They are changing 
store hours, especially in defense 
areas, better to serve war work- 
ers who have to shop in the eve- 
ning. They are buying so that a 








minimum of transportation is re- 
quired. 


price promotions, and concentrat- 


They are eliminating 


ing sales effort on merchandise 
that brings a fair profit. In short, 
they are on a war basis 

If there ever were hardware re 
tailers with 
they have left with the war. Any 
thing that needs to be done which 


silk-stocking idea 


will help to pay the rent is being 
One merchant in Glenside, 
Pennsylvania, went so far as to 


done 
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. but recent customer de 
He's been doing a 


stage a tool rummage sale every 
month for workers in near-by war 
plants. With small 
cially machinist’s tools, 


tools. espe- 
hard to 
get, these sales scored a big hit 
This Glenside merchant regard: 
tool rummage sales as good trade 
builders. The worker 
to sell their tools put their own 
valuation upon them, and the 
store owner assumes no responsi 
bility. It is strictly a cash-and 
proposition. But it brings 


who wish 


carry 
people into the store 

So, all in all, I would say that 
if you exclude those hardware re- 
tailers who have made up their 
minds that there is nothing to be 
done but sit down and wait for 
the sheriff, the dire predictions 
we hear about the inability of the 
hardware merchant to survive 
are just talk. The truth is that 
he is not only going to survive the 
war, but he is going to come out 
of it a better businessman. 


* * * 


For tips from readers on war- 
time retailing, turn to page 56. 
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June 12. 


Says Merlin H. Hunter 


Head, Department of Economics, 
University of Illinois 


iM. GREAT grandfather used 


to say that the first thing he ex- 
pected to hear discussed when he 
awoke in the next world was the 
tariff. I do not know in which 
place he awoke, but whichever it 
was, it probably fulfilled his ex- 
pectation. No subject of economic 
import has been damned so un- 
mercifully or praised so gloriously 
as the tariff—and once again it 
has reached a climax 

The issue, in gereral terms, is: 
Shall the United States continue 
its current policy of international 
economic collaboration or revert 
Specific- 
ally the question is this: Shall 
the Trade Agreements Act be per- 
mitted to expire on June 12—or 
shall it be extended again? 

That Act, passed in 1934, and 
renewed in 1937 and 1940, em- 
Executive of the 


to economic isolation 


powers the 
United States to enter into recip- 
rocal trade agreements with other 
Governments and to give effect to 
such reducing 
within 50 percent limits the ex- 


agreements — by 


isting tariff duties on goods cov- 
This, in exchange for con- 
cessions given by those other 
Governments. Regardless of what 
the Congress decides, or may have 
decided by the 
print, as to the fate of the pacts, 
remain an important 


ered 


time this sees 


they will 
and perennial issue 

Most know how 
the agreements operate. They are 
simplicity itself. Take this hypo- 
thetical case: The United States 
needs more sugar, say, and so it 


businessmen 


99 


es 


Are They Economically Sound? 


The law authorizing the President of the United States 
to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements expires on 
Because such pacts have been made with 
26 nations and have played a pivotal réle in Ameri- 





says to Country X, a sugar pro- 
ducer, ““We need your sugar, and 
you have indicated that you need 
our milling machines. Now, we'll 
come down on our duty on sugar 
if you'll come down on yours on 
milling machines. Then we'll 
trade.”” Now that is an oversim- 
plified instance, I concede, but it 
does sketch the idea and it does 
emphasize the fact that the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements are still 
a long way from free trade. They 
merely modify the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of 1930, and free the United 
States to bargain reciprocally with 
any country that wishes so to 
bargain. Looking toward the 
post-war world, to give the pacts 
another lease on life is, as the edi- 
tors of Business Week recently 
put it, “a kind of insurance . 
against a repetition of the tidal 
wave of trade barriers and dis- 
crimination that swept over the 
world after the last war.” 

Discard the trade-agreements 
program and you have left the un- 
modified, inflexible protective tar- 
iff which many believe made the 
United States great. Yet few have 
stopped to consider just how a 
tariff “protects.” 


I. we can produce a certain 
grade of woolen cloth only at a 
cost of $1 a yard while it can be 
imported at 75 cents a yard, obvi- 
ously we shall have no domestic 
production. Out of a dollar I can 
buy a yard of imported cloth and 
have a quarter to spend for some- 
thing else. Now we levy a tariff of 
26 cents a yard on cloth, which 
prohibits importation. Our _ pro- 
ducers will make it and sell it for 
$1 a yard, and when I buy it, I do 
not have 25 cents to pay for some- 
thing else. We have established a 
new industry, but the buyer of the 
product is penalized, as well as 
the other domestic industries from 


The debate-of-the-month = 


Reciprocal Jrade Agreements. 


Should They Be Extended? 


can foreign relations for the past nine years, the 
entire world is interested. Herewith two able spokes- 
men present basic arguments favoring and oppos- 
ing continuance of this two-way-pact system.— Eds. 









which he now buys less. A pro- 
tective tariff can work in no ot 


way. 

Cause - and - effect relationshi)s 
are often attributed to simulta 
ous events. From this the ta 
has not escaped. A few years : 

I had some correspondence \ 

a Congressman who had int 
duced a bill to repeal all recipro: 
trade agreements. In one let! 
he made the statement that “fro 
time to time we have had Adn 
istrations that reduced the ta 
and such reductions were alw: 
followed by periods of depression 
and a return of an Administrati 
that rewrote the tariff on a ba 
of protection.”” My reply, in pa 
was: “I have often wondered hoy 
the Gorman-Wilson tariff of 18!)4 
could have been responsible | 
the panic of 1893. I have wo 
dered, too, how we could have | 

a depression develop under 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, whi 
at that time, was the highest tariff 
we had ever experienced and 
since it did develop, why t! 
Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, 
still higher tariff, did not quick! 
bring prosperity, as Mr. Smoot 
promised.” The moral is, do not 
be too certain about cause-and-e! 
fect relationships. 

Again and again we have be: 
told that we must have the pro 
teetive tariff to preserve the high 
scale of wages paid to American 
labor. In another letter the san 
Congressman said: “I have neve 
yet been able to get a free trade 
to explain how it is possible fo! 
American working people, en- 
ployed, for instance, in the —— 
industry, which is one of the ma- 
jor industries in my district, to be 
paid the amount of wages which 
they receive. when their 
products are compelled to compet: 
with the products of the Japanese 

industry in which wages 
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run from 8 cents a day to 59 cents 
ay.” 

n part, my reply to the above 

“Instead of a repeal of the 
iprocal trade agreements, | 
‘gest that you attempt to se- 

e a Constitutional amendment 
permit each Congressional dis- 

t to levy tariffs upon goods 
ning into it. Your district could 
en levy a tariff upon cotton com- 
ing from the South, upon oranges 
coming from the West, and upon 

itomobiles coming from_ the 
North. This would mean that you 
could build greenhouses in your 
district to grow oranges and pay 
much higher wages to those who 
crow them than they are now paid 
for this occupation. The same 
could be true of cotton. In fact, 
there would be no end to the high 
vages you could develop through 
the pursuit of this policy. Per- 
haps, however, you should give a 
little thought as to how this would 
affect the prices which the people 
of your district will have to pay 
for these products.” One conclu- 
sion only is logical: to force work- 
ers into jobs in which they are 
less efficient lessens the amount 
of goods and services to be dis- 
tributed and therefore lowers the 
level of real wages. 

The reference of the Congress- 
man to the benefits of the tariff to 
the American farmer was an un- 
happy one. Over the years the 
United States has been an ex- 





DR. MERLIN H. HUNTER has taught eco- 
nomics for 30 years, from New York to Cal- 
ifornia, and is well known in his field as 
an author, lecturer, and consultant. He has 
been at the University of Illinois since 1916. 
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porter of agricultural products the 
prices for which have been deter- 
mined in a world market. Upon 
these prices a tariff can have no 
effect—that was proved in the en- 
actment of the Fordney Emer- 
gency Tariff. On the other hand, 
the farmer has had to buy many 
products at a price increased be- 
cause of a tariff. Never has the 
political orator handed the farmer 
a worse mess of pottage than that 
of the protective tariff 

Closely allied with the high- 
wages argument is that the tariff 
protects domestic industry from 
foreign competition. True enough 
for particular industries, as we 
have just seen in the case of 
wages, but with the same social 
loss. The greater extent to which 
this policy is pursued, however, 
the greater the curtailment of 
America’s foreign market. Ex- 
change is basically barter; the in- 
troduction of money into our 
economy does not alter that fact, 
but merely obscures it. I cannot 
“sell” that hat I have made unless 
I am willing to take a pair of 
shoes or something else in ex- 
change. California and Illinois 
can exchange products, but the 
one State cannot continue to sell 
exclusively to the other. The 
Smoot-Hawley tariff just as cer- 
tainly cancelled the allied war 
debts as if Congress had passed 
legislation to that effect. 

From the foregoing we do not 
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ROTARIAN Arthur Capper has represented 
Kansas in the United States Senate since 
1919, was twice State Governor. He owns 
and publishes the Topeka Daily Capital 
and “the Capper string” of farm papers. 


have to go far to conclude that 
tariffs may have a contribut 
influence toward conflicts among 
nations As individuals, we are 
the more likely to live peaceab 
with our neighbors the more we 
are dependent upon then | do 
not want to quarrel with 
butcher or the baker, beca e | 
depend upon them for my m« 
and bread; nor they with me be 
cause I am their candlestick 
With nations as with 
dividuals, it is only the relativel 


maker 


self-sufficient ones that feel they 
can afford to be quarrelsome 

Shall we then have protection 
or freer trade? If economic con 
siderations are to have prece 
dence, then little can be said for 


= 1. . 
But nould 


a policy of protection 
we overthrow the protective 


tem in one fell swoop? I think 
not. Having once lived in iniq 
uity, a return to morality is indi 


An exten 
sion of the principle embodied 
the Trade Agreements Act 
step toward a more normal and 
healthful economy. 


Replies Arthur Capper 


United States Senator from Kansas 


cated, perhaps slowly 


AM IN FAVOR of building up 
the foreign trade of my country, 
but I am unalterably opposed to 
doing so at the expense of its do 
mestic economy. That is why I 
have opposed and shall continue 
to oppose the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. 

I am not in favor, for example, 
of sacrificing the farmers of the 
United States or the independent 
oil producers of the United States 
to gain world markets. Both have 
been sacrificed, and so have oth- 
ers. The reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, I contend, have gained lit- 
tle at great cost. 

Trade with other countrie 
flourishes most in periods of do- 
mestic prosperity. That is a fun- 
damental fact. When farmers 
have ample purchasing power 
and that, multiplied seven or eight 
times becomes the national pur- 
chasing power — foreign trade 
booms. Then is when we import 
necessities and luxuries alike in 
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the largest quantities. The intel- 
ligent way to stimulate and ex- 
pand foreign trade, exports and 
imports alike, is to create first a 
ound domestic prosperity in 
other words, to start at home. I 
am for increasing foreign trade 
through policies that will increase 
the purchasing power of the home 
market. I am opposed to what I 
deem the fallacy of trying to build 
up foreign trade through dimin- 
ishing the purchasing power of 
that home market 


Now. there are several points in 
the reciprocal trade agreement 
policy which need to be under- 
stood. One is that the agreements 
call for mutual adjustment of tar- 
iff rates downward, upon remov- 
ing or lowering tariff barriers. 
That looks good—on paper. But 
let us see what it means in actual 
practice, 

One purpose of reducing the 
tariff rate on any commodity, ac- 
cording to the agreements, is to 
encourage the country with which 
it is made to believe that it will 
dispose of more of those commodi- 
ties in the American market. 
When an agreement is made with 
Canada to reduce the tariff on beef 
cattle shipped into the United 
States, the Canadians have a right 
to believe they will ship more beef 
cattle into the United States. And 
they did and they do sell the 
United States more beef cattle. 

When the excise tax on imports 
of crude petroleum and fuel oil is 
cut in half, as it was several years 
ago in an agreement with Vene- 
zuela, it is the plain intention to 
encourage the shipment into the 
United States of more crude oil 
from Venezuela 

When it is proposed that tariff 
rates on farm products of Argen- 
tina be lowered, Argentina is en- 
titled to believe that it will sell 
more of these products in the 
United States market. If it does 
not mean that, then what does it 
mean? Every one of these agree- 
ments is in effect a promise to the 
country with which it is negoti- 
ated that more of its goods will 
find sale in the United States mar- 
ket. Do not judge the significance 
of that fact against wartime con- 
ditions, when the great artificial 
and temporary demand for some 
of these commodities impels the 
United States to seek them 
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abroad. Measure them, rather, 
against pre-war conditions, when 
the Federal Treasury was. spend- 
ing billions of dollars in an at- 
tempt to bring parity prices to the 
American farmer and when at the 
same time the reciprocal trade 
agreements were bringing in ship- 
load upon shipload of raw stuffs 
that drove prices down. Could 
you then, can you now, or will you 
in post-war years be able to recon- 
cile or rationalize those two op- 
posing programs? Try it. 

Supporters of the agreements 
produce figures galore to show 
that imports of wheat or beef or 
dairy products are so small a per- 
centage of domestic consumption 
that the effect is imperceptible. 
But it is not imperceptible. It is 
noticeable and immediate. For in 
an open market the lowest offer 
sets the price, and that is the kind 
of market we have on farm com- 
modities in the United States. | 
could back this with a load of fig- 
ures if it were necessary. Heavy 
shipments of beef cattle from Can- 
ada at St. Paul sent markets down 
at Kansas City, Chicago, every 
other interior market. In one year 
under a 2'2-cent-per-pound tariff 
rate, Argentina shipped into the 
United States 23 million pounds of 
casein. In one year under a 5'- 
cent rate it shipped less than a 
quarter million pounds. I could 
multiply that example countless 
times. I could prove to you that 
the bulk of the trade agreements 
already negotiated have resulted 
in decreasing the United States 
market for United States farm 
products, with resultant lowering 
of farm income and sharp contrac- 
tion of farm purchasing power. 
And I am firmly convinced that 
those interests which are seeking 
foreign markets for their products 
at the expense of producers of raw 
materials in the United States are 
contracting their home markets 
vastly more than they are increas- 
ing their foreign markets. They 
are pursuing a shortsighted pol- 
icy, trading the substance, a good 
domestic market, for the shadow, 
foreign markets in low-income 
countries. 

Exponents of the agreements 
quote more figures to show that 
American exports have mounted 
high under the plan. My answer 
is: they would have done so with- 
out it. As a matter of fact, there 


was less gain in sales abroad jin. 
cer the first year of the treatie, 
than in the last year before t 
by the great sum of 307 mi 
dollars. 

I am opposed to the recip: 
trade agreements program 


, cause it is taking away from 


U. S. farmer enough of his h 
market to drive farm prices down 
to the point where his purchasing 
power is seriously impaired. 
should do everything in our po 

to protect the livestock indus 
the dairy industries, the farm: 
and the producers of other 1 
materials in the United Stat 
against the continuance of 
baleful and destructive tr 
agreements program. 

If, however, it should be the \ 
of the majority in Congress t} 
the reciprocal trade agreements 
continued, then they should 
ratified by the Senate or by t 
Congress elected by the people | 
fore they become effective. Fax 
of the agreements is too importa 
to entrust to the power of one «: 
partment of the Governm 
staffed with officials in who 
selection the people have no voi 
Government should be as close 
the people as possible. Senato 
Charles L. McNary, of Oregoi 
has proposed this change: that 
Congress may within 60 days 
majority votes in both houses di 
approve an agreement. That 
some similar safeguard ought t 
be added to the Trade Agreements 
Act—if it is to be renewed. 


A. through the long debate 
over the fate of the agreements 
which may have been determined 
by the time you read this—I ha\ 
had the feeling that protagonists; 
of the program have somewhat 
distorted the issue. They have cre 
ated the impression that to aba) 
don the agreements now would !« 
to proclaim to the world that 
Uncle Sam isn’t interested i 
world trade, now or in the post- 
war world. That is by no mean 
the case. We who oppose th 
agreements are as much interested 
in expanding markets as anyon: 
We do not, I repeat, favor gaininz 
them at the expense of John © 
Public, American citizen. Guard 
his right to a good living, and en- 
courage him, and he will keep the 
freighters coming and_ going, 
loaded both ways. 
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| Curb Sovereignty? 
William Allen White Says: 


| FEEL personally—and this is 

t the reaction of one American 

ho approaches the problems that 
must be met when the war ends— 
that we must not be too rigid in 
defining what we are going to do 
with our victory. By that I mean 

it we shouldn’t now let words 
and their definitions confuse us 
when we make peace. 

It may be necessary for the four 
leading nations of the United Na- 
tions to bolster the currencies of 
the fiscal systems of some of the 
weaker members of the Allied 
eroup. That will not, of course, 
involve surrendering the sov- 
ereignty of any nation in control- 
ling its own currency. 

We—and by “we” I mean the 
United States—have been keeping 
the British pound afloat at one 
time or another ever since Great 
Britain went off the gold standard 
in 1930. During the 1920s we 
tried to stabilize the currency of 
Germany, at another time that‘of 
France. We lost no sovereignty. 

A neighbor going over to the 
next farm to help put out a fire or 
harvest a crop loses none of his 
own rights. I am quite sure that 
if and when commonsense and 
common safety demand that 
Uncle Sam, alone or with the 
help of his fellow victors, shall try 
in any of a dozen ways to support 
currencies of one or all of the in- 
vaded nations of Europe, we shall 
be in danger, yes. But so is the 
neighbor who tries to help put out 
a fire in danger. We shall sur- 
render no sovereignty, at least no 
more sovereignty than we surren- 
dered in the Coolidge and Hoover 
Administrations, when for the 
selfish purpose of business we 
tried to get more business by pay- 
ing neighbors to trade with us! 

If it becomes necessary to po- 








“SAGE OF EMPORIA” is the 
title popularly accorded to 
Author White. For 48 years 
he has edited the Gazette 
at Emporia, Kans., where 
he has long been an active 
Rotarian. Though now in his 
75th year, his agile mind 
still turns out “copy” that 
makes headlines in big-city 
papers, for his views are 
held to reflect thinking of 
America’s great— Midwest 
lice Germany and put down the 
Nazis and keep them disarmed, 
we will be doing nothing new. We 
have landed Marines all over Cen- 
tral America and in the Caribbean. 
President Wilson sent an army to 
Russia after the Armistice. It 
stayed there a year or more trying 
rather foolishly and futilely to 
help the various White Russian 
generals who were at war with 
the Bolsheviks. We lost no sov- 
ereignty on that job. We were 
working with the French and the 
British. When we realized it was 
a stupid adventure, we quit, and 
we didn’t lose much face. 
Probably we shall have to pay 
taxes for a large army for at least 
a dozen, maybe 20 years, pos- 
sibly 50, after the peace. Where 
that army shall go, with whom it 
shall c6operate, what it shall do, 
the extent of its powers, the limi- 
tation of its activity, will depend 
not upon what we think today, but 
on what we feel we must do to- 
We shall always be free 
at any Presidential election to 
change our viewpoint. Even ata 
Congressional election we can pull 
out of our world responsibility if 


morrow. 





R. R. Epperly 


we care to do so. Weare not sur- 
rendering sovereignty, but rather 
we shall extend our sovereignty 
fter Yorktown, at the end of 
the American Revolution, 
of the 13 young States jealously 
guarded their rights to issue cur- 
rency. Even in the Revolution, 
their soldiers, some of them, were 
State soldiers, yet when we estab- 
lished a national currency under 
the control of the American col- 
onies after the adoption of the 
States merely 


everal 


Constitution, the 
lent their power and wealth to 
the Federal Government and let 
the Federal Government do the 
fiscal job necessary under common 
sense to establish the credit of the 
American union. 
While the argument was going on, 
which led up to the adoption of 
the Constitution as it was sub 
mitted to the public, many States 
had qualms and doubts. Rhode 
Island never did ratify the Con 


constitutional 


stitution, but she went along. 
Nevertheless, in the various wars 
that have come Rhode Island sent 
her soldiers. In the establishment 
of a national currency, Rhode | 


land’s [Continued on page 56) 


Is limitation of sovereignty the price of lasting peace? Discussion of that question, started 


in the debate-of-the-month for May, is herewith continued in comments from readers. 
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St. Louis: 


Rotary’s Annual Meeting & 


Rotary prepares for a year of activated service 
under leadership of a San Francisco businessman. 


S1 Y lo.. U.S.A 
1943 
OTARY Internationa 34th 


annual meeting ha ist auld lang 
syned here in the Municipal Audi- 
torlum ind it Na peel 1 re- 
union unlike any that preceded it. 
The reason is the wal 

Se ion that usually fill an en- 
tire weet vere trimmed tream- 
lined, and packed into three days 
oO that aelegate could ivoid 


week-end travel. Further to coop- 


erate l the Government rail 
ivin pro ( page i it- 
tendance a held to a third of 
the usual registration \nd the 
Impact Of a world at war was felt 
In evel ( ion and meeting 
The martial note was keynoted 


Ferdie has planted from one end 
of the Americas to the other.” 

Official recognition of the sig- 
nificance of this gathering of busi- 
ness and professional men came 
from the United States Office of 
Price Administration. Illness pre- 
vented Administrator Prentiss M 
Brown from attending, but he 
sent eight assistants to conduct 
forums. William C. FitzGibbon, 
personal representative of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
was also sent to talk on war-bond 
and stamp sales. 

If the war colored the sessions, 
so did that uniquely Rotary blend 
of realism and idealism. It found 
characteristic expression in the 
message from Founder Paul P. 
Harris, who observed that Nero 





IN many a smail group forum like this, delegates thresh out common problems, swap ideas. 


by President Fernando Carbajal, 
of Lima, Peru, when in his open- 
ing address he paraphrased the 
Convention theme, Rotary Serv- 
ing—In Wa In Peace 


“Rotary fight 


saving, 
incessantly for a 
better world!” It was picked up 
by President-Elect Charles L. 
Wheeler, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, who pledged Rotary “to do 
our best to till the victory garden 


by fiddling while Rome burned 
had earned “the contempt and 
maledictions of the ages” and, 
then added, ‘“‘we must in good con- 
science admit that the Neros are 
not all dead.”’ 

First step in winning the peace 
is winning the war, Past President 
Walter D. Head, Chairman of Ro- 
tarys Committee on Post-War, 
admonished hearers in a plenary 





PRESIDENT Fernando Carbajal (at mi 


Front row (l. to r.): Secretary Philip | 
(Past Third Vice-President), Conve 
Directors Fred L. Haas. Datus E 
Robert E. Heun and P. Hicks Cadle 


post-war symposium. How | 
tary Clubs are activating stud 
of after-the-war issues was 
plained by Edwin B. Moran 
Chicago, Illinois; Harry N. H 
sen, of Toledo, Ohio; Norman 
Foster, of Ottawa, Canada; Ce 
D. Andrade, of Guayaquil, Ex 
dor; Carl Zapffe, of Brainerd, M 
nesota; and George Fitch, 
Chungking, China, with a su 
ming up by Past President To 
J. Davis, of Butte, Montana. 
“It’s only nine meals betwee! 
men and revolution,” Jeff H. \\ 
liams, of Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
minded one forum group. B 
hardly less important than fo 
for the body in the reconstituti: 
of a war-sick world will be t! 
mending of hearts and minds 
discouraged people. Here Rotary 
fellowship and idealism can h« 
mightily, First Vice-President 
Raymond Tiffany, of Hoboke 
New Jersey, pointed out. O 


Clubs will be reéstablished and 
new ones formed in lands where 


they do not now exist. 


Serious and plain talking 


marked all forums, but none mo! 
than those on vocational prol) 
lems. In the merchandising 
group, for example, Rilea W. Do: 
of Oakland, California, chided 
inconsistent those retailers w! 
seek increases both in the selli! 
price of goods and in wages, \ 
cower in fear of inflation. 
Spirited exchanges of opinio 
also marked the forum of manu 
facturers. And no one cheered 
when one practical-minded pa 
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sing address—following welcomes by Host Club President Roth and Missouri Governor Donnell and response by Director Galigarcia, of Cuba 






4 Kettaneh, Porter W. Carswell, Harry D. Poulston, Norman G. Foster, Treasurer Rufus F. Chapin, Governor Donnell, Col. Carlos P. R 
Rov J. Weaver, President-Elect Charles L. Wheeler, First Vice-President J. Raymond Tiffany; Director and Past President Tom J. Dav 
(near piano) Convention Accompanist Herbert Rohloff, Convention Song Leader Walter Jenkins, 1943 Convention Committee Membe1 
» Cyrus P. Barnum, St. Louis Rotary Club President Louis L. Roth, and Host Club Executive Committee Chairman (¢ H. Ho d 








ticipant asked how many of the 
100-odd men present were from 
firms actually making plans for 
post-war reémployment of soldiers 
—and but ten hands were raised. 

How Rotary Club Presidents 
and Secretaries can do better jobs 
in wartime are questions that 
busied two large afternoon groups. 
Incoming officers wanted to know, 
and men who had been through 
the mill were there to pool the les- 
sons of their experience. 

Is Rotary standing up under 
global war? 


The answer to that question 
heartened all hearers. On July 1, 
1942, there were 5,069 Rotary 


Clubs, some of which were not at 
work because they were in Axis- 
occupied lands. On May 6, 1943, 
Rotary had 5,141 Clubs, of which 
167, with an estimated member- 
ship of 6,000, are dormant, leav- 
ing a net of 4,974 active Clubs. 

Only 19 Clubs have terminated 
their membership in Rotary Inter- 
national this year: 14 in the 
United States, two in Mexico, and 
one each in Argentina, Colombia, 
and Peru. But 91 new Club char- 
ters have been issued! 

Of these, 52 are in Latin Amer- 
ica—a tribute to President Car- 
bajal. During 11 months of his 
term of office, he has travelled ap- 
proximately 52,000 miles, visiting 
22 countries. The high estate of 
Rotary in Spanish- and Portu- 
guese-speaking America is at- 
tested by audiences given Presi- 
dent Carbajal, as head of Rotary 
International, with Chief Execu- 
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tives of several republics and by 
decorations from the Governments 
of Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, and Peru. 

A cablegram from C. J. Steiger, 
of Zurich, Switzerland, Second 
Vice-President, confi- 
dence “‘more than ever that Ro- 
tary will live and finally prove 
valuable instrument in reéstab- 
lishing humane conditions the 
world over’’—and reminded all as- 
sembled that SOO Clubs in 
the Eastern Hemisphere are still 
functioning. Arthur Emerson, 
lone representative of Rotary in 
the British Isles, reported Clubs 
there at work with 
And word from the branch secre- 
tariat at Bombay noted that Ro- 
tary in India will soon exceed the 
2,000-member mark. 

Several items of Rotary busi- 
ness occupied attention first of the 
Council on Legislation, then the 
Convention. Resolutions adopted 
pertain to: 

More than one Rotary Club in a city 


Limiting the term of service on Rotary 
International Committees 


expressed 


some 


new vigor. 


Suspending the Convention attendance 
contest 

Approval of the R.I.B.I. constitutional 
amendment relative to senior member- 
ship. 

The Committee on Participation of Ro- 


tarians in the Post-War World. 
Establishment of the Magazine Commit- 
tee as a Standing Committee 
Amended Terms of Reference for- the 
Finance Committee 
The position of 


Rotary with reference 


to a Rotarian’s relation to his country 
The transfer of $100,000 from the sur- 
plus of Rotary International to the Ro- 
tary Foundation 
Operation of the Relief Fund for Ro- 


tarlans 

Details of this legislation will 
be given in the News Letter and 
ROTARY’S Founder, Paul P. Harris, is at 


St. Louis—with a smile and a stirring mes- 
sage. With him came his bonnie wife, Jean. 





ROTAR 


in a later issue of TH! IAN 

An adequate report of the rapid 
fire three-day sequence of 
will fill 


be evidenced by 


pees he 


a book ds l 


the Official 


presently to 
Pro- 
ceedings [see inside front cover] 
Here permits 
few highlights, excerpts from ad 
dresses, and pictures of the men 
charged with 

world-wide Rotary in 1943-44 


space recording a 


administration of 


It but remains to note one 
comment. It comes from a weary 
girl operating an elevator in a St 
Louis hotel: ‘““We sure tried to give 
you all service. There just weren't 
enough but, mister’, 


Cars- you 


Rotary folks took all your troubles 
here with a grin!” 
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These Are Times to Sift 
Men, Institutions 


Fernando Carbajal 


Outgoing President of Ro 
tary International Engi- 
neer and businessman of 
Lima, Peru. Flew over SC, 
000 miles on Rotary visits 
in Americas during term. 


Walinger 








We cannot keep our heads in the clouds 
and dream of peace to come, for the world is 
enmeshed in a deadly war that is stirring 
men’s souls to the very depths, and is sifting 
out and settings aside men and institutions 
that cannot stand up to the challenge to 
achieve useful service in the face of over- 
whelming odds. . On the whole, however, 
our Rotary Clubs and their members are fac- 
ing the challenge of the hour gloriously, vig- 
orously, and, in many cases, heroically. To 
call the roll of such would consume all 
the time allotted to our annual meeting. 

The spirit of some of our smaller Clubs 





brings to my mind a poem of 
ruvian poet Jose Santos Cho 
enemy is pressing upon one of 
even brave men face the over\ 
with dismay. The high point ot 
reached in these three lines: 

Cinco veces mayor el acan 

enemigo es al fin... Y « 

crece dentro de si cada so 
Freely translated these lines sa 
enemy encamped about was inc 
times greater than our own, but 
soldiers became five times great 
self.” 





Unemployment Is Soil for 


Totalitarianism 


Paul G. Hoffman 


President of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind Chairman of 
Committee for Economic 
Development. National 
head United China Relief. 





No one who studies the history of the last 
two decades of world affairs can fail to real- 
ize that it was out of unemployment that 
Mussolini in the first instance recruited his 
Black Shirts, and it was from the unemploy- 
ment in Germany that Hitler recruited his 
Nazis. It is quite clear that too much unem- 
ployment for too long is an open invitation to 
totalitarianism. 

When our committee first got under way 
approximately one year ago, our primary con- 
cern was unemployment. But to it has 
been added another concern. It is our firm 
belief that if we have too much government 


employment for too long, our 
be jeopardized almost as much 
unemployment. It should not 
to document this case to any gi 
nessmen. 

If America goes collectivist, it 
sult from the plotting on the 
revolutionaries, but default on 
citizenry that has lost 
all gets down to this: if our free 
be maintained, productive jobs i: 
dustry, millions of them, must be 
able in the shortest possible sp 
after hostilities cease. 


its self 











Build That New World on 


Tried Foundations 


Cloud Wampler 


President of Carrier Corpo- 
ration. Former Chicago 
banker and past president 
of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 
Captain in World War I. 


Bachrach 





Another possibility is that air conditioning 
will reverse the traditional northward course 
of civilization. For it isn’t very difficult to 
think of people preferring to live in warmer 
climates provided relief from heat can be as 
readily and as cheaply obtained as is relief 
from cold. So here is another potential fron- 
tier: the further development of the South— 
the Tropics, industrially and otherwise. 

I do believe with all the conviction I possess 
that—in an effort to redesign the whole world 
overnight — America might easily lose the 
qualities that should enable us to create, by 
goodwill, by good example, a world that is 


truly free. ... My only fear is that 
may be quite unintentionally dest 
because so many of our fellow « 


understand clearly that welfare is 


without wealth and that profits « 
away to an extent that makes ne 
possible and old jobs insecure. . . 
Today the tide is running . 
private enterprise. ... It is runni 
of freedom. ... You and I must do 
we can to make this tide roll on a 
ever-increasing power. 
be prepared forever to hold our p: 
dom does disappear. 


If we don't 





Logic of Human Experience 


Is Rotary’s Guide 


W. W. Grant 


Lawyer of Denver, Colo. 
Past President Colorado 
Bar Association, and Civil 
Service Commission. Grad- 
uate of Dartmouth and the 
"U" of Virginia. Rotarian. 





There is nothing more unpredictable, or 
more elastic, or more wonderful than the 
human spirit. Because of that the calcula- 
tions of those who tie their wits to the mate- 
rial have gone astray. No true prophet and 
no sound thinker bases his vision on the mul- 
tiplication table. You can’t make friends with 
the mammon of unrighteousness and emerge 
on the side of the angels. 

The present world chaos is the logical out- 
come of these kinds of material philosophies 
during the last 20 years. There have been so 
many ideas, ideals, ideologies, and theories— 
many of them bogus—that we have been un- 


able to agree on any one thing. \ 
rendered the old certainties. W 
quired no new convictions. We 
quered our tangible frontiers. We 
enslaved by the intangible ones. . . 
felt that nothing could be true 
could prove it. 


How completely foreign to all this 


the course of Rotary, charting it 
tirely and completely in reliance 


tangibles—the things that could not 
strated except by the logic of expe! 


It is on this basis the world must 


to reach the point where war is und 
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Don't Rest on Laurels— 
They Will Wilt 


Carl E. Bolte 


Director Industrial Service 
Division of Small War 
Plants Corporation, Wash. 
ington, D. C. Past Rotary 
District Governor. Member 
Rotary Club of Slater, Mo. 





1 know of a Rotary Club that . did an 
outstanding job in the field of Community 
Service. It started a public library that is a 
monument to it; it helped finance and start 
a band in the local high school; it held a 
crippled-children clinic . ..a Community 
Service record of which it can be justly proud. 
And yet I have noticed in the last ten years a 
marked dropping off in its aggressiveness. 

When the District Governor ... asks about 
the Community Service activities of that Club, 
the officers immediately begin to tell about the 
outstanding Community Service activities of 
the past; and when the District Governor 


finally pins the Club officials dow 
“What are you doing today?” there 
honest admission that there is not t 


sive Community Service program 
they want the District Governor to 
remember the . . . program of the 

You cannot rest on past laurels 


munity Service program. It requires 


do something every single week, ev: 


every year, to carry out this ideal 


in our personal, business, and comn 


I] am perfectly willing to take m5 


the past, but our job today is to take our 


off to the future. 
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itaan Sacrifice Shows Way 





We are engaged in a global war, the first 


Rotary spirit I would point to the embattled 





the world has ever seen—complete, total war. peninsula of Bataan where 7,000 Ame n 
American troops are in 31 different parts of soldiers fought side by side with 75,900 | 
o Insure Peace the world. Do you realize that so far in pino troops, where if an American fell, the 
the Pacific, America is a defeated nation? first one to go to hiv sal r ere 
The peace can be won only if the Rotary if a Fili; fell, the t é 
creed of “Service above self is the ruling rear wo 1 be an America ‘ 
ol. Carlos Romulo thought when the peace treaty is signed. Let It is a pie e unparallele é f 
cynics tell me this Rotary creed is impractical the world 
ide to Con and visionary and I will point to my own In the fox holes, East met We WV 
| the Philippines. Once country, The Philippines, which, before inva met East, giving the lie to those wl 
iene Manila publisher. sion, was a masterpiece in human relationship, twain shall never meet. The visi f R 
* Third Vice-President where a conquering nation went not as a con brotherhood of man was there anctifie 
4 Rotary International. queror, but as a friend and as a guide in the blood as an example for the ( 
doctrinate Youth in Ideals I have read Hitler’s Mein Kampf, and I got ideals Here we vield our allegiance 
no further than page 16 in the unexpurgated — of principles and ideal and t 
ac edition until I found these impressive words: ficult than to give them to a spectac i 
yf Democr Y “The school is the seed-plot of the coming and just because it is more difficult t r 
generation.” ... for nine years children were comes more important! 
shaped and molded by education in and for Disraeli opined that “the vouth of a nation 
Nazism. For years those children have are the trustees of posterit' The youth of 
Daniel L. Marsh been marching and singing our country maaeiiens are recreant to a cre 
. “We were born to die! trust if they do not secure for themselves 
esident of Boston (Mass.) We were born to die! their posterity the blessings of liberty and the 
niversity gow tes Res For Germany ideals and ideas of a free and self-gove 
sap Age cngsciabacnse Education in a democracy is much more people. But the older generation must make 


try in 1908. Has penned 
cny books. Past Presi- 
ent, Boston Rotary Club. 





Bachraci 


focus our 
but 


kk »\ alties not 
upon certain 


here .we 
tator, 


difficult, for 
upon a single di 


sure that the youth have been soundly indo 


trinated in these very things 





en, Eat—and Like!—Food 


Your Wife Serves 


Mrs. Philip L. Crowlie 





I am calling on Rotarians to codéperate with 
their wives in living under ration- 
ing. We know that men are doing a great 
service in their communities, selling war 
bonds and working on local price and ration- 
ing boards. But in order to maintain morale, 
we must accept the restrictions placed upon 


wartime 


achieving 
fields We 


should stop to 


marvellous strides in 


both of 


have made 


our objectives in these 


mistakes, but we 
the 


had not attempted to control prices. We 


have made 


consider what situation would be if we 


KNOW 


what happens when certain products are not 


rationed Before rationing of butter and 





us by rationing. It is absolutely necessary meat, these products were not available in 

: that we change our eating habits. In doing many areas—vital areas around war plants 

pypical American house- so we shall give the added service the war But since rationing women everywhere have 

ife’ chosen by Office of as 

Ee Administration to ad- demands of us. ade a2 . been telling me that they are once more able 

ise on rationing. Mar- In our highly individualistic America our to buy things—butter and meat Rationing 

fed 20 years, mother of first rationing started in May of 1942; our first is working—but men must codperate with 
. Home: Huron, So. Dak. price contro] started in March of 1942. We their wives to get its full benefits 

~ You have heard of the four-way test: (1) goodwill of employees and customers we were 

our-Way Test Is Is it the truth? (2) Is it fair to all concerned? able to convert our entire sales operations to 


Good Business 


Herbert J. Taylor 


mesident Club Aluminum 
mpany, Chicago. Also 
ce-chairman of War De- 
tment Price Adjustment 
bard. Is Past Governor 
Rotary District No. 147. 





(3) Will it build goodwill for the company 
and truer friendships for our personnel? (4) 
Will it be of service and profitable to all con- 
cerned? 

Application of the test has worked wonders 
We have gained in friend- 
ships, in happiness, in gold. A bankrupt busi- 
ness has been saved. An investment of $6,100 
has already returned cash dividends of over 
$600,000 in eight years. Late in 1941 we lost 
all our raw materials which were needed for 
armaments. the confidence and 


in our business. 


Because of 


made from materials not needed 


We 


operating on a 


new items 


for munitions held our sales force and 


we are now basis 


profitable 


We are sorry, however, that after eight years 


of effort we are only about 70 percent pro 
ficient in living up to the four-way test. But 
we are making progress and as we do the 


Hundreds of Ro- 


irthered 


rewards have increased 
have through the years f 


truth 


tarians 
the 
goodwill toward men to a greater degree and 
with 


use of principles of justice, and 


greater success than in our company 





otary Provides Technique 
br Fellowship 


ichard H. Wells 


bcatello, Idaho, lumber- 
trdware dealer. President 
te Crippled Children 
ciety. Past interna- 
bnal Director. Heads Com- 
ttlee studying Rotary. 





In the late 1920s we were being told of the 
spread of Rotary in the Far East. We were 
told of the Cairo Club, the Singapore Club, 
the Jerusalem Club, where as many as 16 na- 


tionalities and eight distinct religions were 
eating lunch together every week. We 
were told’ of the Mohammedans who came 
into the Rotary meetings accompanied by 


their own servants and sat at separate tables 
especially reserved for them. “Well,” you 
vill say, “there is no fellowship in that. It re- 
minds one of old Shylock when he said, ‘I 
will buy with you, sell with you, talk with 


you, walk with you, but I will not eat with 


you, drink with you, nor pray with you 
But these differences of custom and re 
ligion did not prevent these men from be- 
coming fast friends, and Rotary was used to 
bring a unity of purpose and common under- 
standing . in these communities After 
all, every community where Rotary is estab- 


lished is in some measure, perhaps in a lesser 
degree, another history of a Cairo Club 


I wish we could some way make 


more simple and satisfying. I wish that | 
could present a man’s simple philosop) 
of life applied to everyday jobs which occupy 


most of the working hours of mankind 
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THE ASSEMBLY in 


session 





Note the headphones; through them a facile linguist rapid-fires translations of both English and Spanish addres 





\ 





Busy Days for 
the New ‘D. 6.5 


il... since 1905 when Paul Harris 


four friends founded in Chicago 
world’s first Rotary Club has so n 
Rotary information been compacte 
was given to the 1943-44 class of |) 
trict Governors at the four-day 





A BIT OF DRAMA called A District Governor's Life Cycle—of which this is one scene—previews the 
on which the Incoming Governors are about to embark. Realistically portraying Assembly Led by President 
and everything between—it runs for two hours, yet is without a dull moment and First Vice-President J. Rayn 


year 


and Conference 


sembly, May 14-17, in Hotel Statle 
St. Louis. 
Fernando Carb 


Tiffany, experienced Rotary leaders 





LANDS “South of the Border’ are well and ably represented at the Assembly by this group of 


Ibero-Americans 





plored problems these “key men of 
tary” will face in the most exciting 
of the organization’s history. Se 
tariat services, THE ROTARIAN and 
vVisTA RotariA, Institutes of Internat 
Understanding, the Relief Fund, 
Foundation, Rotary finances, post 
problems — these are typical of 
topics discussed from the rostrum o 
small group forums. Several s 
dramatized tasks the new District G 
ernors will face. And President Ca 
jal urged on them a three-point 
gram: to let no Club in their Dist: 
die or lose membership and to orga! 
at least one new Club in the year ah 
The war injected a grim but reso 
note. It accounted for shortening 
Assembly, with arrivals timed to a\ 
week-end rail travel. It accounted 
for the omission of the annual Insti 
heretofore held simultaneously wit! 
Assembly for discussion by past 
current international officers of p 


T 


most of them Incoming District Governors. In the center foreground are Rotary’'s lems bearing on Rotary policy and 


Incoming President, Charles L. Wheeler, of the U S. A. and Outgoing President Carbajal, of Peru. ministration. 
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CHARLES L. WHEELER CARLOS M. COLLIGNON SINCLAIR J. MCGIBBON HARRY C. BULKELEY 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. Guadalajara, Mexico Perth. Australia Abingdon. TIllin¢ USA 
President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 
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Torquay, England Bombay, India Rosario, Argentina Lima, Peru 
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J. E. CONKLIN GEORGE W. HARRIS HAROLD W. McKIEL BART N. PEAK 
Hutchinson, Kansas, U.S.A. Washington, D. C., U.S.A. Sackville, N. B., Canada Lexington. Kentucky, U.S.A 
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JOHN B. REILLY C. J. STEIGER PHILIP LOVEJOY RUFUS F. CHAPIN 
Whittier, Calif., U.S.A. Zurich, Switzerland Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A Chicago, | oO U.S.A 
Director Director Secretary Trea e? 
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DISTRICT 1.2 
H. WALKER RUSSELL 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


DISTRICT 3 
HENRY L. GRADON 
Durham, England 


DISTRICT 4 
T. PADGETT 
Bradford, England 


DISTRICT 5 
1. H WHITTAKER 
Accrington, England 


DISTRICT 6 
E. J. STRATFORD 
Wolverhampton, England 


DISTRICT 7 
HENRY MORLEY 
Hucknall, England 


DISTRICT & 
RP. CAMPBELL 
Braintree & Bocking, England 


DISTRICT 9 
F. G. PENMAN 
Watford, England 


DISTRICT 10 
R. A. BERKELEY 
Cirencesier, England 


DISTRICT 1 
CHARLES E. SMITH 
Portsmouth & Southsea, England 


9° 
o> 


RECEIVED, 
96-97-98 


DISTRICT 12 
J. A ROSE 


Gravesend, England 


DISTRICT 13 
ARTHUR MORTIMER 


St. Pancras, London, England 


DISTRICT 14 
TOM BENSON 
Littlehampton, England 


DISTRICT 15 
CYRIL A. WILLIAMS 
Cardiff, Wales 


DISTRICT 16 
REGINALD H. KEATINGE 
Dublin, Eire 


DISTRICT 17 
HERBERT H HAWKINS 
Barnstaple, England 


DISTRICT 18 
WILLIAM WILSON 
Wallasey, England 


DISTRICT 22 
BENITO S. ONDARRA 
Azul, Argentina 


DISTRICT 23 
FEDERICO COMPEAN 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico 


DISTRICT 24 
IGNACIO SOTO 
Hermositio, Mex» 


Ne 





DISTRICT 25 
AGUSTIN GOMEZ LUBIAN 
Santa Clara, Cuba 


DISTRICT 26 
RAIMUNDO OLIVEIRA FILHO 
Fortaleza, Brazil 


DISTRICT 27 
ERNESTO IMBASSAHY DE MELLO 
Niteroi, Brazil 


DISTRICT 28* 
GERSON DE MENDONCA 
Jahu, Brazil 


DISTRICT 28-A* 
CLESO DE CASTRO MENDES 
Campinas, Brazil 


DISTRICT 29 
WALTER KOCH 
Porto Alegre, Brazii 


DISTRICT 30 
ANTONIO JULIA TOLRA 
Santa Fe, Argentina 


DISTRICT 31 
ALFREDCG ALAMBARRI 
Mercedes, Uruguay 


DISTRICT 32 
JUSTO OLARAN CHANS 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


DISTRICT 33 
SAMUEL MUNOZ LARENAS 
Tome, Chile 


w District number not available at presstime 


























DISTRICT 34 
EDUARDO KNOCKAERT 
Santiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 35 
GUILLERMO ORTEGA YANEZ 
Antofagasta, Chile 


DISTRICT 36 
AUGUSTO C. PENALOZA 
Lima, Peru 


DISTRICT 37 
FERMIN CARRION MATTOS 
Huacho, Peru 


DISTRICT 38 
HUGO E. ZALLEE 
La Paz, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 39 
LUIS AYORA 
Cuenca, Ecuador 


DISTRICT 40 
FRANCISCO LEMOS ARBOLEDA 
Bogota, Colombia 


DISTRICT 42 
JOSE MAURICIO DUKE LOPEZ 
San Salvador, E! Salvador 


DISTRICT 44 
CARLOS ORTEGA GR. 
Valencia, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 45 
JOSE ANTONIO CANALS 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico 











and 


bly. 


year 


and 91, 


DISTRICT 48 
FRANCE 
No Information Received 


DISTRICT 53 
CHARLES H. TAYLOR 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 54 
ALFRED TOBLER 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland 


DISTRICT 55 
HORACE E. BABB 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


DISTRICT 56 
ROBERT C. HANCOCK 
Brisbane, Australia 


DISTRICT 65 
J. BURGESS WATT 
Hobart, Australia 


DISTRICT 69 
JON HARTMAN 
Turku-Abo, Finland 


DISTRICT 75 
DENMARK AND ICELAND 
No Information Received 


DISTRICT 76 
LANCE FALLOW 
Sydney, Australia 


DISTRICT 78 
UNO ALMGREN 
Halmstad, Sweden 


good one. 
one job, 
understatement. 
dozen more. 
You arranged that. 
your fellow Rotarians named 
the Governorship of your Rot 
trict, you asked him to becom: 
fect, a combination area managi 
form lecturer, bookkeeper, mo! 
and 
For here’s his sche 


cer, stage producer, 
publisher. 


: begins on 
October 





now 


le takes office on July 1.* 
he will convoke all his Club Pr 
Secretaries 
roller skate—for that annual p 
session known as the District 
Then he'll hit the road 
every Club in his District; just | 
has not yet quite figured out. Bet 
times he’ll wade into his corr 
ence, counsel perplexed Club 0 
pump new National Service id 





they 


*Note 


exceptions: 
September 1 


these 


1 in Districts 56, 65, 


DISTRICT 79 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 
No Information Received 


DISTRICT 80 
MALAYA, THAILAND, ETC 
No Information Received 


DISTRICT 81 
THE PHILIPPINES 
No Information Received 


DISTRICT 83 
STENER VOGT 
Cairo, Egypt 


DISTRICT 88 
BANARS! DAS 
Agra, India 


DISTRICT 89 
DEWAN BAHADUR N. C. LIMAYE 
Sholapur, India 


DISTRICT 90 
WALTER BUCHAN 
Calcutta, India 


DISTRICT 91 
P. RAMA RAU 
Madras, India 
DISTRICT 96-97-98 
CHINA 
No information Received 
DISTRICT 100 


CHARLES R. FRAZIER 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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J. PERCY ROBI! 


San Mat 


DISTR 
ROBER 
Kelowna, & 


DISTF 
ANDREW 
Fallo 
DISTR 
JAMES W 
Soleda 


DISTR 


KENNETH 


Glendale 


DISTR 
MILTON 
Ontar 
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DISTF 
CHARLE 
Globe 


DISTRICT 


M.C 
Billir 


DIST 


EDWIN A 


Littlet 





DISTRICT 
D & 


Presenting—§ur 


Buc of these men has a job. 0 
own Main Street he is known 
tor or clergyman or manufa 
lawyer or banker or grocer—; 
But to say that he h 
becomes 
He will soon 




































































STRICT 
AMES J. Q 
St Cloud, Mi 
DISTRICT 
WIGHT [ 

















~fyr Governor 


organize new Rotary Clubs— 
ish a Monthly Letter. Finally 
plan and preside over his an- 
District Conference. How to hold 
+ and yet spare tires, gas, and train 
, question he’s pondering even 
1" 365 days, in short, he will be 
Be chief and official link between his 
he will also be the official link 
those Clubs and Rotary’s in 
Hernational Board. 
portant job? None more so in Ro- 


it But your new District Governor? 
ik ly for it. Veteran Rotarian though 


be, he has just taken a short 

in “Rotary-ology” and in Dis- 
dministration. He is convinced 

that Rotary’s opportunity to serve now 


in time of world war was never 
greater. He has some ideas and he is 
eager to spring them. 

Your District Governor serves with- 


) 


out pay. His only remuneration is the 





gitisfaction that springs from doing a 
worth-while job well. His business, his 
f and his Victory Garden must 
get along without him for a time. Ro- 
gary Cannot, 

Rn. I. Representative” in totary 


the 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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“DISTRICT 155 
WILLIS B. DYE 
Kokomo, Indiana 


DISTRICT 143 
JOHN P. ALDER 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 144 
PAUL F. HUNTER, SR 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ISTRICT 115 DISTRICT 129 
McWHIRTER WILL W. JACKSON 
untainair, New Mexico San Antonio, Texas 


DISTRICT 130 
GEORGE K. MARSHALL 
Galveston, Texas 


DISTRICT 156 
1. GEORGE BLAKE 
Franklin, Indiana 


DISTRICT 116 
JOHN -N. McFADDEN 
Dauphin, Man., Canada 


DISTRICT 117 DISTRICT 132 DISTRICT 146 DISTRICT 157 
JAMES J. QUIGLEY LOU G. CHRYSLER CLAYTON E. HUMPHREY GRANT WADOLE 
S) i, Minnesota Grinnell, lowa Kewanee, Iilinois Sandusky, Ohio 

DISTRICT 119 DISTRICT 134 DISTRICT 147 DISTRICT 158 


NORMAN W. ADAMS 
Warren, Ohio 


F. J. BUDINGER 
Wilmette, Ilinois 


WIGHT D. MILLER 
alertown, South Dakota 


UEL W. LAMKIN 
Maryville, Missouri 


(DISTRICT 120 DISTRICT 135 DISTRICT 148 DISTRICT 159 
AYN ELMER L. HEVELONE WILLIAM LEWIS MEYER L. CLARKE GRANDFIELD CHARLES C. EVANS, JR 
Beatrice, Nebraska Jackson, Missouri Moweaqua, IIlinois Chillicothe, Ohio 
i DISTRICT 122 DISTRICT 136 DISTRICT 149 DISTRICT 161 
PM M0S W. GLAD FRED A. SPEAKMAN GEORGE K. CRICHTON HENRY C. TAYLOR 


Pratt, Kansas Sapulpa, Oklahoma Herrin, tlinois Elizabethtown, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 138 
BERT C. POUNCEY, JR. 


Hughes, Arkansas 


DISTRICT 139 
DREW NICHOLSON BRIDGES 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


DISTRICT 140 
DANIEL H. BOONE 
Memphis, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 162 
EDWARD EARLE CURTIS 
East Jordan, Michigan Mount Sterling, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 152 DISTRICT 163 
CLAUDE RUNNING R. L. McBRIDE, JR 
Thornbury -Clarksburg, Ont., Can. Lewisburg, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 153 DISTRICT 164 
JAMES DICKSON, JR FRANK E. SPAIN 
Detroit, Michigan Birmingham, Alabama 


DISTRICT 151 


DISTRICT 123 
ER K HOWARD P. PORTER 


R OSLEY EBRIGHT 
Saldwin, Kansas 





DISTRICT 124 
EONARD H. BAILEY 
4 shoma City, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 127 
MW LARMOUR 
Graham, Texas 


DISTRICT 128 DISTRICT 141 DISTRICT 154 DISTRICT 165 
W H. BRADFIELD HUGH F. McWILLIAMS, SR. H. W. MOODY WILLIAM AUGUSTIN WATT 
. Sarland, Texas Hattiesburg, Mississippi Valparaiso, Indiana Thomasville, Georgia 
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DISTRICT 167 
HARRY M. SMITH 
Winter Garden, Florida 


DISTRICT 168 
HARMON EDMUND RICE 
Huntsville, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 169 
FRANK H. LESLIE 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 


DISTRICT 170 
HARRY S. BINKS 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 171 
FLOYD W. ENGLISH 
Corning, New York 


DISTRICT 172 
FRED A. RIDER 
Endicott, New York 


DISTRICT 174 
WALTER G. SEELY 
Port Chester, New York 


DISTRICT 175 
ALLAN J. SCILLY 
Sheffield, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 176 
R. DONALD YAUCH 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 177 
PAUL S. CHRISTMAN 
Schuy!kill Haven, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 179 
H. LEQNARD PARET 


Darby-Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 180 
ALBERT S. SCHMIDT 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 182 


JOSHUA R. GOLIGHTLY 


Millburn, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 183 
DAVID R. EVANS 


Somerville, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 184 
MARVIN E. PORCH 


Gloucester City, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 185 


WILLIAM G. THOMPSON 
Montgomery, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 186 
HENSEL ECKMAN 
Pulaski, Virginia 


DISTRICT 187 
P. WINFREE FORE 
Culpeper, Virginia 


DISTRICT 188 
IRVIN B. TUCKER 


Whiteville, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 189 
ROBERT W. MADRY 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 








DISTRICT 1% 
CHARLES G 
Asheville, North Carol 


DISTRICT 192 
NORMAN T. AVAR 


Amherst, N.S, Canada 


DISTRICT 193 
GALEN IRVING VEAY 
Lewiston Auburn, Ma 

DISTRICT 195 

GUY M CATLIN 

Randolph, Vermont 


DISTRICT 196 


ADDISON G. BROOKS 
Gloucester, Massachusett 


DISTRICT 197 


CHARLES H. MEEKER 
West Newton, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 198 
PHILIP A. FEINER 


Providence, Rhode Island 


DISTRICT 199 


MORTON C. TREADWAY 


Bristol, Connecticut 


DISTRICT 200 


TENNENT 





i 


WALTER HODGKINSON 


West Haven, Connect: 


ut 
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Your Boy's My Boy 


ad LEASE don’t go! We 

haven’t any of our folks 

here. Our mothers couldn't 

come.” a voung soldier said as | 

sat with a group of boys in the 
Service Club at an Army camp 

I had flown hundreds of miles to 


see my son His message had 


read: ‘Leaving soon. Don’t know 
if you can get here in time.” Fly- 
Ing over nowy mountaln and 
strapped in my seat, I could see 


my son as he looked the night he 
left for camp Tall, straight, full of 
the joy of living. His cap at a 
jaunty angle, he smiled as he 
stepped on the train Good-by, 
Mom,” he had called “Write.” 
Then he was gone 

Now, four months later we were 
together again—and with us a 
half dozen other mothers’ sons 
Eagerly they told me of their 
homes, mothers, sweethearts 

“We have been engaged two 
months—she says she’ll wait for 
me,” a bronzed private confided. 

“Here are two more fellows I 
want you to know, Mom,” spoke 
up my son. 

‘This is ‘Whitey.’ And this is 
Dee. He and I have slept in the 
same bed—you know the _ bed, 
Mom—the bare floor. Both of ’em 
from Missouri.” 

“Heard a lot about you,” said 
“Whitey,” 

I met Jim, another Missouri boy. 
He had telephoned home the night 
before. “But I felt worse after | 
called than I did before,” he told 
me with a wry smile. 

Later, into the wee hours, I 


eaten your cookies.” 


wondered deserved the great 
privilege of being there with my 
son while many mothers would 
not see their boys before they left. 
I went over in my mind the talk 
with my boy a few hours 
He had told me of his experiences 
in fox holes, with machine guns, 
sleeping in his sleeping bag. Not 
complaining, just saving it was 


before 


okeh. And of what he had said to 
me: “I can see what a few months 
of Army life have done for me. 
I'd always had an easy life; now 
I’m not afraid of anything. Don’t 
worry, Mom—no one will ever 
make slaves of us!” And how we 
talked of other days, of our home, 
of his girl, and of the time when 
the big job would be done and 
he would return home again. He 
realized the joy of life as he had 
never realized it before, but he 
was glad to do his part. 

I thought of other mothers who 
could see their boys only as they 
thought of them in their prayers, 
hearing their voices as they had 
heard them through the years of 
their boyhood. “If they only could 
see their sons,” I thought. “How 
fine they look, how courageously 
they talk about their duty to their 
country, yet knowing that some of 
them will never return.” 

“T’ll write to their mothers,” I 
promised myself and went to sleep. 
Next day I told the boys and each 
eagerly gave me his mother’s or 
father’s address, then thanked me 
cordially as we said good-by. 

Soon letters began coming to 
me. One from “Whitey’s”’ sister 
told how happy it made her father 
to have some other boy’s mother 
take an interest in his son. The 
letter ended with, “May God 
watch over them and return them 
as they left us with strong minds 
and bodies. Hoping to hear from 
you again if any news from our 
boys arrives.” 

And from Dee’s mother. “I feel 
like I know your son. Dee has 
written of him so often. I hope 
they can stay together. ‘Whitey’s’ 
folks live within walking distance 
and although I have never met 
them, I’m going to call on them. 
If our boys are friends and are 
travelling together, we at home 
should know each other too.” 

Another mother wrote, “Please 
































By Jane Purdy Lapham 


accept these cookies as a littl 
token of appreciation of you 
kindness to our boy.” Her boy had 
been my boy over a week-en 
leave from camp. As he drie 
dishes for me in my kitchen, h 
told me of his mother. 

Jack’s folks hadn’t heard from 
him for months. They knew he 
was in Alaska—that was all. Look- 
ing in the mailbox day after day 
and not finding the letter you're 
looking for is hard on the strong 
est of us. Jack’s mother was not 
well. She knew he had written. 
Jack is a loving son, but Army 
mail is sometimes slow. 

A happy thought came. ‘“T’ll 
write to Bill.” Bill worked in a 
construction camp in Alaska. A 
letter, with a stamped return en- 
velope, was sent. News soon came. 

“He’s fine,” wrote Bill. ‘Tell his 
folks not to worry. We have 
found much in common—univer- 
sity friends and others. Jack 
is having dinner with me soon.” 
Soon came a letter from Jack him- 
self to his mother. He told how 
much it had helped his morale to 
meet old school friends. How 
much brighter his life now seemed. 





O.:: DAY I sat in a train watch- 
ing a soldier on the station plat- 
form. His sisters and their chil- 
dren and his mother were there 
to see him off. I couldn’t keep 
from watching that mother 
though my vision was dimmed 
with tears. She smiled at her son, 
but I could almost feel the emo- 
tion that was surging inside her. 
I, too, had told my son good-by 
without tears. “I wish I could 
write to his mother,” I thought. 
Often we read, ‘““Women from 18 
to 45 wanted.” But there is no 
age limit set on mothers who want 
to write to other mothers of boys. 
Just today I have news that a 
mother in Australia has been nice 
to my son. My boy is now her boy. 


yt / {Rag 


Wanted immediately: Mothers to take over an important and made-to-order 


+ wartime job. The mother of a serviceman sketches in the\broad outlines. 
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It won't be long ere you will see 


i tire unsired by a tree, 
tube without a patch or hole 
Vhose ancestry is Thiokol, 
ind heels to ease pedestrian stress 
Vell wrought from good old Buna S. 
» dream of tires made of Butyl 


pleasant and no longer futile. 


Ti: EYES of the world have 


rned to rubber. And no wonder 
overrunning Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies the Jap- 
ese have cut off 90 percent of 

the earth’s natural-rubber supply. 

The famous Baruch Rubber 
Committee reported to President 
Roosevelt last September that “of 
ill critical and strategic materials, 
rubber is the one which presents 
the greatest threat to the safety 

our nation and the success of 
the Allied cause.” 

The attack upon the world rub- 
ber shortage is two pronged: (1) 
supplies of natural rubber are be- 
ing increased by every feasible 
means, and (2) a vast new syn- 
thetic-rubber industry is being 
created. 

Natural rubber. Its most impor- 
tant source is the cultivated rub- 
ber tree, Hevea brasiliensis. But 
other rubber-bearing plants now 
are being cultivated under emer- 
gency programs. Here are present 
and promising natural sources: 

Hevea rubber is obtained by cutting 
the tree’s bark and collecting the 
milk-white sap or “latex” which flows 
from the wound. The white latex 
ontains tiny particles of rubber which 
ire coagulated with acid and dried 
to become commercial crude. Hevea 
eeds were smuggled out of Brazil by 
an adventurous Englishman, Sir Hen- 
ry Wickham, in 1876. They were 
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planted and carefully cultivated in 


Kew Botanical Gardens just out 

London. The following vear some ot 
the sprouted seeds were shipped to 
Ceylon and then to Singapore. These 


seedlings became the progenitors of 
the vast Malavan and Dutch East In 
dies plantations. The Japanese have 
them today 

Guavule is a desert shrub native 
to Mexico and Southwestern United 
States. It has been cultivated comme} 
cially in California since 1930. The 
entire plant contains rubber, varying 
from 6 percent at one year of age to 
about 18 percent at five years. The 
plant is cut up and processed in re 
volving mills which crush it to bits 
While the rubber collects in little 
wormlike threads which are skimmed 
off. Guayule cannot meet war needs 
for natural rubber because good vields 
are not obtained until the plant is four 
years old The original 1S0,000-acre 
guavule program in the United States 
has been reduced to 30,000 to 40,000 


Give yourself plenty 
of time to read this 
article—20 minutes 
at least. It has been 
reviewed and passed 
by the Office of Rub- 
ber Director Wm. M. 
Jeffers and is No. 6 
in the ‘Putting Science 
to Work’ series telling 
how the technologists 
change ways you live. 


BY CURTIS FULLER 





Cre bh WM) tor Ww le 
rubpbye ) t oO be ro ( I 
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Kok-sagvz is a species of R i 
dandelion whose rubber-ric! roo 
have supplied a portion of the Soviet 
} bbe Las vea the ly r sta 
mac UO exXDpe le! il p ) 
Sa 2 \ Prel Ina t I Indak V i 
rubbet vield of $() » HO wu } 
cre pa rf ( \me ( \l t 
Plantings outside Russia howeve 
have been no more than experimental 
Cryptostegia is a quick-growing 
Vine that can be cultivated in tropical 
and semitropical regions. Seeds have 
been obtained from wild-growing 


plants in Mexico, and the United State 


Board of Economi Warfare ha 
launched a project to grow 100,000 
acres of cryptostegia in Hait Rub 
ber is obtained from leaves harvested 


each vear from perennial vines. While 
they contain only 2 or 3 percent of 
rubber, it is of high grade 

Natural-rubber sources. In addi 
tion to new plants and plantings, 
all efforts are being exerted to in 
crease supplies of natural rubber 
still entering world markets from 
these areas 

Valava and the Dutch East Indies, now 
under Japanese control, where culti 


vated hevea rubber is rotting on the 
docks for lack of a market and the 
price is reputed to have fallen as low 
as one cent a pound 

Ceylon, the greatest potential source 
of cultivated rubber still available It 


produces 100,000 tons of hevea a year, 
but shipping is scarce and must dodge 
enemy submarines and warships 

The {mazon J alley, where it is nope i 
that 50,000 tons of wild hevea can 
Thousands of 


rubber gatherers are being recruited 


be produced annually 


to search out and tap the wild trees 
in the forest—an enormous task, re 
quiring not only training, transporta 
tion, and new equipment for the 
workers, but also protection against 
malaria and other tropical diseases 
Henry Ford’s Amazon rubber planta- 
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SPANISH explorers in Southern Mexico 
400 years ago found Indians used rubber 
balls in a game called “bato.’’ The copper 
engraving above is from DeBry’s Travels. 


COMMERCIAL use of rubber awaited the 
genius of Charles Goodyear. In 1839 this 
American, while experimenting on a kitchen 
stove, accidentally discovered how to hard- 
en rubber by mixing it with sulphur and 
applying heat. Though he started a great 
industry, Goodyear died heavily in debt. 














tion will add 1,000 tons to hevea pro- 
duction this year. Only 18,000 tons of 
wild rubber came out of the Amazon 
in 1940. 

Northern South and Central America, 
where workers are being sent into 
the jungle to test out new methods 
of tapping, collecting, and preparing 
the latex from hevea’s” great wild 
rubber producing rival, the castilloa 
rubber tree. The production hope 
from castilloa is estimated to be 30,000 
ons annually 

Vexico, where nearly 10,000 tons 
of rubber will be milled from wild 
guavule, which was once far more im- 
portant to the world’s rubber supply 
than it is today. 

But if all the new 


( rperimented with 


ibber plants 
now being 
vere as produc eve as ) pe d, and 
f all preduc ng areas were able 
much 


i] . 
fo increase thet 


suppl es as 
as planned, there would still be a 
vast rubber deficit in that part of 
the world not controlled by Japan, 
Synthetic rubber is ea pecte d to 
make up that deficit 

Synthetic rubber, strangely 
enough, is not rubber at all, but 
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only “rubberlike.” An exact dupli- 
cate of natural rubber has never 
been made in the laboratory, but 
many synthetics are as good for 
most purposes and even better for 
many. Thiokol, for instance, 
though inferior to natural rubber 
for tire recaps, is much more re- 
sistant to oil. 

In order to understand how syn- 
thetic rubber is made, we should 
first understand four very com- 
mon laboratory terms. One is hy 
drocarbon, which means simply 
a product made out of hydrogen 
and carbon. Natural rubber is a 
hydrocarbon and the attempt to 
duplicate the exact chemical struc- 
ture of rubber from its exact 
chemical constituents was the 
dead end that cost chemists years 
of wasted time. Petroleum is a 
hydrocarbon. 

A second term is molecule, 
which is an extremely minute par- 
ticle made up of atoms—in this 
case, atoms of hydrogen and car- 





bon. Natural rubber has its =pe. 
cial characteristics, not only } 
cause of its chemical compos 

of five carbon and eight hydr 

atoms in each molecule, but 

cause of the way the mole 

are arranged—hooked up 
chains. 

A third term is polymerizat 
which is the chemical proces 
which molecules are made to | 
up in chains. 

A fourth term is catalysis. 
talysis is the black magic of ch: 
istry. It is a process by which a 
chemical reaction is brou 
about or speeded up by introd 
tion of an additional substance 
called a catalyst or catalytic ag 
The catalyst it- 
self remains un- 
changed, and if 
this seems com- 


plicated, don’t 
worry about it, 
because chem- 


ists don’t un- 
derstand it 
either. Cataly- 
sis is used in 
synthetic - rub- 
ber manufac- 
ture mostly to 
speed up poly- 
merization. 

The Big Four. 
Chemists can 
befuddle you in 
a minute talk- 
ing about the 
numerous. kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber. Don’t let them 
You can keep your feet on the 
ground of any ordinary conversa- 
tion on the subject if you know 
the four chief types. They are 
Buna S, Butyl, Neoprene, and 
Buna N. The great bulk of the 
U. S. wartime program is Buna 5 

1. Buna S. Buna requires butadi 
ene, a hydrocarbon gas at room tem 
perature which liquefies on cooling 
Butadiene is the most critical material 
in the Buna program. Part of it 
is made from alcohol, but most from 
petroleum by several processes.* About 
half is made from butylene, a refinery 
by-product. 

Buna S is produced by the co 
polymerization (the term describing 
polymerization of two different sub- 
stances) of about 75 percent butadiene 
and 25 percent styrene, which is a 
coal-tar product. The butadiene meets 
the styrene in a polymerizing kettle 
and a soapy emulsion and catalyst are 








*See Will Wood Win the War?, by Egon 
Glesinger, THE ROTARIAN, January, 1943, to 
fill out the story on new sources of alcohol 
for this purpose. 
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a i. The kettle is heated slightly 
the butadiene and styrene mole- 
hook up together in the copoly- 
ation process. The rubberlike 
produced is Buna S. 

Butyl. One of the newest syn- 
s offers much promise. Its raw 
rial is a gas called isobutylene, 
h can be taken directly from re- 


f y gas production, mixed with a 
amount of other refinery gases 
a volymerized at once through action 


catalyst. The procedure is much 
S ler than making Buna §S, which is 
ufactured by a_ batch process. 
while the production of Butyl is con 
tinuous 


Veoprene. is not a hydrocarbon 


t igh it resembles natural rubber 
very closely in appearance. It is made 
by a more complicated process than 
either Buna S or Butyl from limestone. 
coke, salt, and sulphuric acid. First, 


acetylene gas is produced from the 
coal and limestone. The gas is treated 
with a catalyst which causes it to form 
mono-vinyl-acetylene 
This in turn is put into 
another catalyst chamber 
where it is combined with 
hydrogen chloride gas 
The result is chloroprene. 
no longer a gas but a 
liquid. When chloroprene 
is polymerized, the mole 
cules combine, producing 
the rubberlike Neoprene. 
4. Buna N is made by 
a process similar to Buna 
S except that acryloni 
trile is employed instead 
of styrene. 
from Black Star; Galloway 
Be epe | “ie : > 
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All these synthetics are new. 
Technicians have had most of 
their experience with Buna S and 
even that goes back only a few 
years. A lot of problems are still 
coming up; pleasant and unpleas- 
ant surprises are still in store. But 
on the basis of what is known now, 
here are the advantages of each: 

Buna S gives perhaps 90 per- 
cent of the tread mileage of crude 
rubber in tires or recaps. In the 
heavier truck tires perhaps 10 to 30 
percent of crude rubber must be 
added to body or ply compounds 
Buna S is an excellent material 
for insulating wires 

Butyl gives approximately 50 
percent of the tire mileage of 
crude rubber. Means of working 
it into tires must be improved to 
prevent carcass failures. There has 
been some difficulty in using it for 
recaps because of the problem ot 
making it adhere to natural rub- 
ber, Buna S, or Neoprene, but this 
seems to have been overcome 

Butyl, though poorer wearing 
than Buna S and Neoprene, is sim- 
pler to make and there is always 
the chance that some discovery 
might improve it immeasurably. 
Buna 5 is the next most difficult 
to make, and Neoprene, the best 
synthetic, is the most complicated. 

Neoprene is equal to rubber in 
tensile strength, elasticity, and 
abrasion resistance, but inferior 
in tear resistance. It gives 90 per- 
cent of the tire tread wear of 
crude rubber at normal automo- 
bile speeds and is much superior 
at higher speeds or when run over 
ground containing flinty or other 
sharp materials likely to damage 
tires It has good ageing proper- 
ties. 

Buna N possesses solvent-resist- 
ant characteristics not found in 
other synthetic rubbers, and, 
while used for much the same pur- 
pose as Neoprene, has an addi- 
tional speciai value in the manu- 
facture of self-sealing gasoline 
tanks for war planes. 

The Little Three. Now a quick 
glance at three other successful 
plastics, which some day may be- 
come much more important than 
they are now: 


RUBBER SAP is gathered from slashes in 
a tree that drain into a bucket. . . . Rubber 
plants are delicate. “Buds” from disease- 
resistant trees are carefully grafted on 
to healthy seedlings (circle). After five 
years of cultivation they begin to yield. 
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Koroseal—manufactured from coke, 
salt, and limestone. It is uninjured by 
acid, oxygen, oil, sunlight, moisture, 
age, or heat. 

Thiokol—a quickly producible mate 
rial made from sodium _ polysulphide 
and ethylene dicholoride mixed under 
controlled conditions has a bad odor 
and must be combined with at least 30 
percent reclaimed rubber to overcome 
its brittleness at low temperatures. It 
shows poor tread wear when made 
into tires 


Noropol—prepared by a series of 


chemical reactions from soybean oil.* 
It has not been thoroughly tested yet 

The expansion of synthetic pro 
duction is mostly taking place in 
the United States. Wartime needs 
were so great that the original 
synthetic program called for an 
annual 
one million tons—much more than 
the United States ever consumed 


production in excess of 


in peace. 

These plans soon conflicted with 
the rival 
forces for critical materials and 
parts, however, especially for simi- 
lar equipment 
needed in constructing ships and 
high-octane gasoline plants. The 
present Government program Calls 
for production of 705,000 tons of 


claims of the armed 


such as valves 





* For other uses of “the wonder bean 


see Soya Can Dol, by Robert M. Yoder 
and George Thiem, in Tue tOTARIAN, 
March, 1943. 
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guna S, 68,000 tons of Butyl, and 
10,000 tons of Neoprene 

When the war is over, a great 
new synthetic rubber indu try 
will have been created. Synthetics 


are certain to supplant natural 
rubber for many use They can 
bea pecifically tailored for their 
pecial jobs as a suit of clothes 
and have already shown their su- 
periority tor many purposé 


For natural rubber is far from 
It swells and weakens In 


pertect W 

oil It deteriorates at high tem- 
perature. It gradually cracks and 
loses its elasticity in sunlight. It 
oxidizes more rapidly than many 


Natural rubber has 
its resill- 


yntheti 

one great advantage 
ency, bounce, and zip. But even 
this advantage may be only tem- 


improve 


porary as synthetics 
No one thinks that we 


have 






























THE WHITE STUFF is a synthetic rubber 
made from petroleum refinery gases. It is 
carried on belts to a machine where it is 
rolled into sheets, then it is cured and 
processed like the rubber grown on trees. 


SYNTHETIC-rubber tires were introduced 
to the American market in 1940. They look 
like ordinary tires, wear well, and resist 
oil, which is the enemy of natural rubber. 
These tires were made from petroleum, air, 
soap, and natural gas and were designed 
for heavy duty on large transport planes. 
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reached the end of synthetic-rub- 
ber development. Not only are 
the known synthetics being stead- 
ily improved and _ processes of 
manufacture being perfected, but 
new products may be brought out 
which will properties 
hitherto unknown in_rubber, 
either natural or man-made. 
Synthetic - rubber production 
now makes use of many so-called 
critical materials, such as_ petro- 
leum and alcohol, which are ur- 
gently needed for other purposes 
in the war effort. But adjustments 
in priorities have been worked 
out, and synthetic rubber is al- 
ready being produced in great 


possess 


quantities. 

Will synthetic rubber eventual- 
ly displace natural rubber? Will 
guayule or some other plant de- 
throne the hevea? Will the na- 
tions attempt to be 
self-sufficient in rub- 
ber production? 

Such questions in- 
terest the motorist, 
but they are of major 
concern to many in- 
dustrialists. And to 
the statesmen. For if 
the rubber planta- 
tions of Malaya and 
the East Indies, not 
to mention those of 
Latin America, be- 
come of little com- 
mercial value, the 
economies of the 
countries concerned 
will have to undergo 
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adaptation. And _ tha; @ | 
means a shift in internationa! 


painful 


policies—or, pe 
serious consideration of 
President Wallace’s 
that the synthetic-rubber ind 
be junked after the war end 
Right now, we are stret 
our rubber resources to the 
What will happen after the w 
anybody’s guess—but mine is that 
rubber will not snap back to 
where it was before. 


tics and 


suger 


Keeping Up with Rubber 


The foregoing gives y 
(Syd formation that should 

in understanding the sx 
note ing story of rubber as 
read it in the day’s news. If \ 
like to probe deeper, these refer¢ 
should prove helpful: 

Your Chances for Tires in 194 
William M. Jeffers (American M e@! 
zine, February, 1943). 

Tires from the Test Tube, by J. D 
Ratcliff (Collier's, January 2, 1943) 

Good News on Synthetic Rubber, | 
Harold M. Fleming (Harper’s Mag 
zine, December, 1942). 

How Far Will Our Rubber Stret 
by Webb Waldron (The Reader's | 
gest, May, 1942). 

Synthetic Rubber: How Do We 
Stand? (Fortune, June, 1942). 

A book to be considered is Trees 
and Test Tubes, by Charles Morrovy 
Wilson (Henry Holt, 1943, $3.50). A eae 
survey of synthetic and natural rubb: 
by a tropical-agriculture expert. 

The United States Rubber Company 
has released for general distribution f 
without charge a booklet entitled 7h fore 
Five Commercial Types of Synthet 
Rubber. Copies may be obtained fro 
the company’s Synthetic Rubber Di 
vision, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York et 





F. Goodrich Co, 
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@ (lass Sound Records. 
sound record is now made on a 
sc faced with a thin layer of 
Since the glass core suppties 
ength of the disc, a relatively 
istic applied to its surface car- 


An improved 


e sound record. Reduced con- 
yn of plastic and improved tonal 
s are reported as advantages. 
S of shellac formerly used for rec- 
important during the present 


@ l’ainted ‘Carpet.’ A new type of 
ition to keep floors free from 
oil, and other spillage is painted 
he dirt, oil, and paint are removed 
the protective coating at clean-up 
flushing with water and brush- 
em off. The protective layer is 
e in water, but it prevents oily 
als from reaching and 
ie cement or wood of the floor. 
shops, garages, and machine shops 
the new material an important 


» cleanliness. 


seeping 


@ Tubeless Tires. Just what the tires 
e future will be like is still under 
lopment. Tubeless tires have had 
it deal of attention recently as a 

re t of an announcement by a lead- 

naker of tires that such a thing 
been developed. To bring discus- 
nto line, here are some of the facts 
them so far: The present tube- 
tire for trucks differs from the 
type in having a thicker layer of 

er inside the fabric. This uses up 
yf the rubber that would normally 
ito the tube and its purpose is to 
prevent penetration of air into the tire 
where it would tend to form air 


blisters. Details are still secret for mili- 
reasons, but we are assured that 
further development will be needed be- 


fore the new technique can be economi- 
applied to passenger-car 
too, may come. 


tires. 


@ Transparent Sunshades. Aviators 
suffer from severe sunburn when they 
fly for long above the clouds, but nor- 
mal methods of providing shade reduce 
vision and hence help the enemies of 
military fliers. The problem, a serious 
one for military doctors, is being solved 
by the use of a special transparent cel- 
lulose-acetate sheet which screens out 
harmful ultraviolet rays without sacri- 
ficing vision. Other applications of cel- 
lulose-acetate sheeting depend on its 
ability to pass ultraviolet rays. The dif- 
ference between the two kinds of sheet- 
ing lies in the compounding materials 
added to the cellulose acetate. 


® Light Up with Paint. Among the 
wartime developments expected to have 
important places in post-war homes are 
special paints developed under pressure 
of military necessity. Some of the new 
infrared camouflage paints will greatly 
improve the efficiency of domestic heat- 
ing when properly applied to radiators 
and walls. Luminous paints, devel- 
oped for their value in blackouts, can 
absorb enough light during the day to 
provide soft illumination from the walls 
and ceilings of a room throughout the 
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night Fluorescent paints combined 
with fluorescent lighting will give I 
terior decorators a whole new series of 
color effects to use after the war. At 


least so we are told 


@ American Tin. 


tin ores In 


Deposits of low-grade 
Southern States of the 


United States are proving to be work 


able by the application of electrostatic 
methods of concentration An original 
ore containing only 1.5 percent tin (and 
consequently eless) has been nce 

trated to 70 percent meta vy this 
means. Advantage is taken of the dif 


ferences in behavior o 


- 


erals in a mixed ore when passed in 
powdered form through an electric field 
The different minerals are directed into 
separate chutes by the action of the 


electrostatic field 


@ Fish Shocker. To avoid the necessity 


of frequently removing fish from the 
screen used to keep them out of tur- 
bines, a West Coast power ompany 
electrifies the water in front of its 
power intake. The current is fed into 
the water through a number of alter 
nately charged wires hanging in front 
of the intake. When fish approach the 
charged zone, the electric shock sends 
them scurrying to safety. The power 
company saves the labor previously 


needed to scoop the fish off the screen 
and has contributed to the 
the metal 
screen. 


scrap drive 


previously forming the 


@ Tuning-Fork Time. To 
radio networks from slight 


safeguard 
errors of 
war-indus- 
try overloads on power systems, a new 
system based on precision tuning forks 


electric clocks produced by 


Photo: Lincoln Electric Co, 





FIREWORKS? 
spectacular and far more useful in wartime 
An arc welder here plies his art on a massive 
steel pedestal, the sparks being given off 


No, but a display equally 


as the hot electric arc fuses the metal 





with Naval Observatory time signals, by 


tt y f tay , 
, r slowe 


Cu 4 i i 0) 
for the 1 juired interval Powel for 
drawn from batterte 


e of normal power supp 


@ Glass tor Gauges. Extrao t 
precision 1 ittained In gauge mace rf 
‘lass fo ) ng ordna r i ( 
manuta red article No i 
Gia é accurate In dimenslo 
hey ine eap to ma fac l ind 
hard t F Inge of size thre wea 
Is Inco! l¢ ible mn ordina nsne 

iob | é new gla PAUL f beer 
deve bv the United state Ord 
nance ) aartment to mee the lemands 
of present accelerated production sched 
ules \vailable types include ring 
plug, and nonadjustable sna ra 

as well as other special types 

@ Plastic ‘Litho’ Plates. Aluminum 
and zine plates used in lithography are 
being profitably eplaced by other 
sisting of two sheets of paper laminated 
together with synthetic resin to prov 
strength and wate resistance The 
printing surface coated with a poly 


vinvl alcohol resin which can be eI 


tized with ammonium bichromate. The 
exposure, development, etching ind 
printing follow the usual procedure 
The new plates were developed a ’ 

sult of the use of the resin on metal to 
improve its surface. When test howed 
its usefulness for the purpose the next 
step was to discard metal entirely All 


production now goes to the Arn 


@ Stone Battery 
teries of one maker are now housed in 


Cases. Storage hat 


white vitrified ceramic cases instead of 
in the familiar 
taining rubber The new 
proved 
quick transfer from boiling to ice water 
industrial 


composition cases con 
case has 
including 


tests, 


equal to all 
Present applications are in 
and telephonic installations 

@ Circuit-Breaking Plug. A new type 
of connecting plug for electrical devices 
embodies a circuit breaker which pulls 
it out of the socket when a short circuit 
occurs. Since the fire hazard from elec- 
tric irons, toasters, and vacuum clean- 
ers which become short circuited is 
great, the new plug is expected to pre 
vent fires as well as to save blowing out 
master fuses 

* . * 

This department is conducted by D. H 
Killeffer Address 
Department, THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 
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Comment on Recent Books ang 
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T.. LATE Alexander Woollcott was a 


skilful anthologist, because all his life 


he had been an omnivorous reader, be- 
cause he was well acquainted with the 
tastes of a wide variety of people, and 
principally because he had in his mind 
two compartments of about equal size— 
one filled with sentiment and the other 
with satire He was the most highly 
sophisticated sentimentalist I ever knew. 
Often one torpedo of satirical humor 
will sink a vast galleon of sentiment. 
But although Mr. Woollcott turned his 
powers of satire on many individuals, 
institutions, and books, he never hesi- 
tated to expose his own sentimental en- 
thusiasms to the scorn of his enemies 
and of his friends. If ever a man had 
the courage of his convictions, he had; 
and I think his defense armor was com- 
posed mainly of humor. Anyone with- 
out a sense of humor is deprived of the 
power of self-criticism; and when Mr. 
Woollecott showered praises on some- 
thing or other, he silently laughed (not 
with his tongue in his cheek), but be- 
cause he knew exactly who was going to 
laugh at him. 

He left a fine legacy to the American 
soldiers, so that even from the grave he 
seems still to be giving advice on what 
to read and how to read it. In World 
War I he was a sergeant and editor of 
the famous Stars and Stripes, so that in 
addition to his other qualifications he 
knew what the average soldier would 
enjoy. And as I look over this anthol- 
ogy, As You Were, I feel like quoting, 
“This is the stuff to give the troops.” In 
quantity of contents it is huge, in size 
it is small. It is indeed a pocket anthol- 
ogy, yet the paper is good and the type 
clear. 

1 salute the publishers for their skill 
and taste. 

The title-page reads As You Were—A 
Portable Library of American Prose and 
Poetry Assembled for Members of the 
irmed Forces and the Merchant Marine. 

There are more than 650 pages, the 
volume is about four inches wide and a 
little more than six inches tall, and very 
light in weight Mr. Woollcott’s fore- 
word, dated from his Vermont home in 
January, 1943, itself deserves a place in 
the anthology; it is a beautiful specimen 
of literary art; and there is a poignancy 
in a sentence in the first paragraph, sug- 
gesting that American soldiers overseas 
will be reached by this book “as a fond, 
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familiar voice from the land they’ve left 
behind them.” 

The book opens with Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s story The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster, a good opening for any book; then 
follow extracts from American writers, 
living and dead. If by chance anyone 
reading these lines happens to own a 
copy of this anthology, I suggest he turn 
to page 535, and read that whole page. 
It contained a surprise for me, yet the 
story told is literally true. 

* * * 

James Hilton, the author of Random 
Harvest, Lost Horizon, Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips, has produced one of the most 
thrilling and most beautiful narratives 
of the war, The Story of Dr. Wassell. 
We are in Java, where the Japanese 
rain bombs and are active with sub- 
marines. We are at times, to use the 
Shakespearean phrase, in the very whirl- 
wind of passion; but we are mainly con- 
cerned with a group of wounded Ameri- 
can soldiers and their devoted, skilful, 
undaunted physician, Dr. Wassell.  Al- 
though the author is an Englishman, he 
identifies himself so completely with the 
fortunes of the Americans that he actu- 
ally seems to be one of them. This hero 
is an unpretentious, modest American 
Navy doctor, who gets, through appall- 
ing difficulties, his wounded patients 
out of Java while the Japanese invasion 
is in full swing. And it adds to our ex- 
citement and pride that even if written 
in the form of a novel, the story is true. 
The doctor came from Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, whence, Mr. Hilton reminds us, 
came General MacArthur. 

Every physician should find time to 
read this little book; it will elevate his 
pride in his great profession; it is a 
magnificent tribute to physicians and 
surgeons, not merely to their skill, but 
to their heroism and devotion. As Mr. 
Hilton says on the first page, ‘When 
you are ill and in pain and have to have 
things done for you, the personality of a 
doctor becomes of absorbing interest.” 
That phrase “have to have things done 
for you” expresses the humiliation as 
well as the pain of many patients. Gen- 
eral Hugh Scott told me years later how 
in action one finger on each hand was 
shot off; “I would,” he said, “far rather 
die than suffer again the humiliation 
that I endured for the next few weeks.” 
Dr. Wassell, though he never says much, 
is a superb example of what is meant 


by the “Hippocratic oath.” (Incident 
ly, Hippocrates was born about 460 BC 
and his statement of the duties of a p| 
sician is as true today as when first \ 


ten.) 
In this story, deserved tribute is pa 
to America’s British and Dutch ies 


and each one of them is individualiz 
but the remarkable thing is that we }y 
come intimately acquainted with ev: 
wounded man in the group, every nurs 
helper, and official. Our Dr. Wass 
treats no one as if he were a “case, 
everyone as a separate personality. T 
is among the best of the war books, ai 
written by a consummate artist, is on 
of the most impressive; but, in additio) 
to the qualities that give distinction t 
literary art, it is profoundly spiritual 
* * ~ 


A professional writer’s most ruthless 
rival is his own past; and Mrs. Bello 
Lowndes, who has written a great ma! 
books, has never done anything bett 
than her latest, What of the Night? As 
a rule, I prefer novels to short stories 
but I started one of the seven in this 
and did not stop till I had read all. With 
one exception, and I shall leave the 
reader to pick out the exception, thes 
are little masterpieces. I think there 
are many great writers of the past wh 
would have been glad to have written 
them. 

They are all stories whose setting is 
the war; the repeated night bombing 
London makes a terrible and fortissimo 
obbligato; but the subject is human pas- 
sion, treated in Sanctuary with reve! 
ence and in Mr. Faussett with devastat 
ing irony. In one of the tales, The 
Peach-Fed Ham, the revenge of a British 
skipper on the very submarine captain 
who had caused the death of his wif 
holds the reader in greater captivit) 
than any war victim. Take my word for 
it, these stories will give you the grip 
in its only pleasant form. 

* * * 

When I was young, I did an immense 
amount of walking. With a few com: 
panions I walked from Yale to Dart- 
mouth, taking several weeks. I walked 
over almost every part of the State of 
Connecticut; and when I was a fresh 
man in college, with a classmate | 
walked 50 miles in one day. Until this 
present war began, walking seemed al- 
most a lost art in the U. S. A., though 
not in England. One reason why most 
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iv meals a day, are lean is because 
re on their feet so much; they do 
ch walking. The Americans, more 
ny other people in the world, have 
yn wheels, and it may be that for 
of them the inability to use the 
.obile may turn out to be a bless- 
health. 
lieve that a good many books will 
itten on this subject, and here’s 
Raymond Tifft Fuller called Now 
We Have to Walk, with the secon- 
title, Eaploring the Out-of-Doors 
has good advice for what the pub- 
s call “carless Americans.” Mr. 
r believes in the open road. This 
contains chapters on “Walking in 
Winter,” “Afield Afoot with the Chil- 
etc. He presents all kinds of in- 
te ting ideas and suggestions as well 
s observations about what people can 
see in the country if they use their: eyes. 
other book is A Manual of Walking, 


Elon Jessup, illustrated. This is an 


on the art of walking, how to 
ess, how to take care of the feet, how 
to walk, how fast to walk, etc. 


* % 

\t this moment America is filled with 
teur gardeners, and the old French 
ise “cultivate your garden” has its 
tical application. Therefore, I rec- 
nend a book by Paul W. Dempsey, 
led Grow Your Own Vegetables. The 
thor is an assistant professor in the 
esearch department of Massachusevis 
State College and is president of the 
State Vegetable Association. 
His book is, therefore, absolutely prac- 
tical and at the same time written in a 
very lively and interesting manner. A 
supplement to this revised 1943 edition 
is an illustrated description of Albert C. 
Burrage’s famous “twenty-minute-a-day” 


Growers 


model garden. 
* * co 

Here’s a new book on some of the 
most familiar patriotic songs of Amer- 
ica. It is a large quarto of only 72 pages, 
ind is called Stories of Our American 
The author is Dr. John 
Henry Lyons, director of music educa- 
tion in the schools of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, and a member of the local Rotary 
Club. It is intended mainly for young 
people, but I should think it would in- 
almost every American. The 
songs that are given, illustrated with 
pictures and the scores, are accompanied 
vith the complete explanation of how 
they came to be written. The following 
is the order: The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner; Yankee Doodle; Hail, Columbia; 
Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean; Dixie; Maryland, My Maryland; 
The Battle Cry of Freedom; The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic; America, the 
Beautiful. It will be news to some peo- 
ple that Dizie was written by a North- 
One thing has always surprised 
me a little. When I am on an ocean 


Patriotic Songs. 


terest 


{merica; 


erner. 
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men and women, although they 


liner or anywhere in any public gather- 
ing in Europe or America, if The Star- 
Spangled Banner is played, Americans 
stand up; but if Dizie is played, every- 
body yells his head off. 
x x * 
A new detective story of excitement 
and charm is by Jefferson Farjeon, the 
British grandson of the 


Vurder at a Po- 


actor Joseph 

Jefferson. It is called 
lice Station. 

* * 

I have been reading with great delight 

Letters of J. M 

which is published only in Eng- 


the newly published 
Barrie, 
land. In one of them he speaks of his 
lifelong delight, coming in poverty and 
obscurity from a tiny Scot village, in 
conquering the city of 
Writing at the 
in 1933, he says: 


“ 


London by his 
pen. height of his fame 
the London that eternally thrills 
me and has been to me all the bright 
wishes of my youth conceived. I have 
often felt a wish that Branwell Bronté 
who yearned for it so much and never 
reached it had been plunged in as I was. 
In being able to live in London by my 
pen I achieved my one literary ambi 
tion; I never sought the popularity that 
is mostly fluke, I 
though I had 


would have been as 


satisfied remained ina 
nice two-pair-back to the end, quite un- 
known round the corner so long as it 
was a London corner.” 


Woodcut by M. J. Gallagher 
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To Those I Love 


If | should ever leave you whom | love 

To go along the Silent Way, grieve not, 

Nor speak of me with tears, but laugh and talk 
Of me as if | were beside you, for 

Who knows but that | shall be oftentimes? 
I'd come, I'd come, could | but find a way! 
But would not tears and grief be barriers? 
And when you hear a song | used to sing, 
Or see a bird | loved—let not the thought 
Of me be sad, for | am loving you 

Just as | always have. ... You were so good 


To me... . So many things | wanted still 
To do. . . . So many, many things to say to 
YOR « <s 


Remember that | did not fear... . It was 
Just leaving you | could not bear to face... . 
We cannot see Beyond, . . . But this | know: 
| loved you so—'twas heaven here with youl 


—lIsla Paschal Richardson 





And here is a tribute to Churchill, not 


} 


for this war, but for the last one 
ten in 1919. “We went to the Academ 


dinner. Winston spoke grandly in a 
voice which he managed to charge wit 
emotion I cheered him most I 


them like that. He is the man w 


the war.” 
* * * 
In the April Rorartan I devoted 
of the space to youth I now recon 
book of 23 


mend a tiny 


pages by Pro 
fessor Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard 
It is called Plea for an Age Mo 
Every man over 60 will love it 
= cod ~ 

A very interesting letter comes via 
the Editors from Rotarian G. Frederi 
Birks, of Sydney, Australia 

“My thanks are due to you for offer- 
ing to send a copy mat ked to Mrs 
ter and I look forward to hearing from 
her as to how she reacts to ‘Billy's’ a1 


cle and I also want to say that the fact 


of these articles of his being so popular 
is an indication of the intelligence of 
your readers—in our Club it is the 
thoughtful reader that appreciates his 


page , 
“You say that I have been ‘picking up’ 


American slang and infer that ‘Keep 


your chin up’ originated in the U.S.A., 
but I would like Billy Phelps’ opinion on 
this. . . . You would think that with all 
my visits to your country I would be 


+ 


with American slang, but 


a kid of 10 knows fa) 


very familia 
more than | do 
One of the hardest cases in our 
Vrs. Minive? 
mitted that he had a lump in his throat, 
etc. This also may interest ‘Billy’ P. 
and that although the picture has been 
showing in one of our smaller theat 


Club went to see and ad- 


J 


for some weeks one has to book ahead 
in order to get a seat. 

“You know the quotation “The Lord 
tempers the wind to the 
but have you ever 
where it comes from? 
swer is either the Bible or Shakespeare, 
but when you nail the person down to 
‘what book?’ or ‘what 
floored.” 

“Keep your chin up” is, I 


shorn lamb, 


asked your staff 


The usual an- 


play?’ he is 


1 } . 
peileve, 


American slang. The corresponding ex- 
pression in England could not possibly 
be used in the U.S.A. 


wind to the shorn 


“God tempers the 


lamb,” which inci- 


dentally is not true, was given universal 
currency by Sterne, who stole right and 


left from any author he happened to 


read. It was originally a French prov- 


erb, and generally thought mistakenly 


to be from the Bible. 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 
As You Were, Alexander Woollcott (Vik- 
ing, $2.50).—The Story of Dr. Wassell, 
James Hilton (Little, Brown, $1.50).—What 
of the Night?, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50).—Now That We Have to Walk, 
Raymond Tifft Fuller (Dutton, $2.50) A 
Manual of Walking, Elon Jessup (Dutton, 
$1.75).—Grow Your Own Vegetables, Paul W. 
Dempsey (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50).—Stories 
of Our American Patriotic Songs, Dr. John 
enry Lyons (Vanguard, $1.50).—Letters of 
J. M. Barrie (London: Peter Davies, 15s).— 
Plea for an Age Movement, Ralph Barton 
Perry (Vanguard).—Murder at a Police Sta- 
tion, Jefferson Farjeon (Bobbs-Merrill, $2). 
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niop and to the Por 


OTARY has 138 trict Each holds an annual Conference. Fact 


is, the season for the tings is just over—and it has broken 
mv heart again. W fjecause every District Conference, be it 
in Indiana or India, is worth reporting—especially now when they brim 
impossible to tell the story of even 
lown, Chief,” I told my Editor one day 
yming about it 
he shouted, waving a letter that had 
District 107, in California, is going to 
conditions, it’s going to pack a three 
going to save rail and motor trans 
yin Los Angeles, around which its 50 
a hen. The fellows can practically 
cluded, “I want you there. How you’ll 


elp of Gene Ross, of Westwood Village 
ytarian, I got these photos. They tell the 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


BREAKFAST—at 7:30!—finds Club officers in 
separate conferences . while the general 
breakfasteers listen to Louis Guernsey (left), 
who is a Past President of the host Club. 


PAST DIRECTOR Stanley 
Long, a Seattle builder, 
speaks twice today, makes 
a hit. Represents “R. I.” 


the colors in opening ceremonies. 


IT’S 7 A. M.—and registration gets under way 
geles’ Ambassador Hotel. Many of the fellows a 
robins to get to this fast-paced Conference—ar 
Stanley McKenzie, local Rotarian, simulates a first- 





BREAKFAST OVER, the Conference goes immediately into plenary session, Boy Scouts preser 
More than 1,000 Rotarians from 46 Clubs have registered 
most of them are in their seats here in the hotel theater when Conference Chairman Altre 
Alden (seen with Past President Guernsey in photo at left) first raps his gavel for a 


ELECTIONS over—Gover 
nor Beem (left) 

lates Successor 
President Koenig watches 








$8,200,000 


for 


War Bonds! 


THAT'S the record 
this Distr 

drive they 

lows a st 

Bond Chai 
Huntington 

Marine 

“Can't let 
shouts al 

him pants? 

Soon the 
form—then 

himself A lad) Wins 


told, he ! ing SOS O00 
FR LUNCH—just a touch of Hollywood! Ai rollicking minstrel show NOW BACK to work! 


w) complete with “cake walkers” and “end men,” and supported by 
ngeles Rotarians, momentarily breaks the fast pace of the schedule 


Conference Manager Carl P 
Angeles, starts off the afternoon session with some a 
Sectional meetings on Rotary’s four services come 


IGHLIGHT in an afternoon full of highlights . THIRD of the finalists is Jeff 

competition among finalists in the “Crombie "U. C. L. A.” Crombie Allen, the O1 

1 Contest’’ sponsored by the host Club for col- Calif., Rotarian who established the 
students. The subject is “Rotary’s Fourth | test, beams in the background. Modest and 
in the Post-War World.” Here Seymour Vin- retiring as usual, he protested against put- 
of “U.S.C,” delivers his oration to the group. ting himself on view~——but finally yielded. 





ARTHUR BAIRD, a student in Occidental 
College, speaks .. . and is finally adjudged 
the winner. Conference-goers are amazed 
at‘these youths’ poise, knowledge of Rotary. 





CLIMAX of the afternoon is a forum broadcast over the Mutual professor, speaking for China; Andre Lobanov-Rostovsky, also a pro. 
network on the subject: “Will the United Nations Stay United after fessor, for Russia; Leland D. Case, editor, for the Americas; Mile: 
the War?” Participants are (left to right) Dr. Theodore Chen, a Mander, author, for Britain; Alonzo Baker, news analyst, modera 


A SABER salute to the United Nations ends the Governor's Dinner THEN come a dozen colorful Latin-American dances like this one 
and heralds a pageant: The Romance of Rotary in the Americas. The pageant is dedicated to Rotary’s President, Fernando Carbajal 


Féte 


PLES, 
kind 
briny 
com! 


STILL on the Good Neighbor theme, the District DEMOTION of the Governor, a “IT HAS BEEN a good year,” says Kenneth Payne 
presents a plaque to Rotarians of Mexico— farcical tradition, is conducted (left), Incoming District Governor, as Marve! 
via the Mexican consul (right) in Los Angeles. by Past Governor Otto Nelson. Beem, Outgoing Governor, closes the Conference. 
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Boy Sives Fat to A 9 - year - old boy and by 22 lo al 70-vear-olds at a recent 
Manufacture TNT with 164 pounds of Old-Timers Day program. Each Rotar- 
fat was the hero of ian invited two men of the community 
Vi 14, B. C., CANADA, recently. His who were over 70 to come and 
fat will be used to make explosives. experiences or 
Don't be alarmed! He was merely the’ their youth and an era when 
winner of a campaign among the current Naples didn't 
en to collect waste fat; he gath- yet exist. 
ed twice his weight in it. The Rotary 


bring 
anecdotes relating to 
most oft 


school Rotarians of 


Cl Salvage Committee, one of the Remember Those Men of Harrison 
iign’s sponsors, distributed $100 Who Give All County, W. Va., who 
savings certificates and stamps give their lives fo 


their country in World War II will not 
Already the Rotary Club 
nine-month of CLARKSBURG, W. Va., is 
with the ‘40 & 8” 


» 24 winners. 

be forgotten. 
T uel 
course 


‘Rotary College’ cooperating 
Drips Knowledge 


completed, in a fund-raising proj 


graduates of the ect for a memorial tablet bearing the 
ORANGE, CALIF., Rotary Club’s “Rotary names of those of their county who 
College” won their “D.R.S.” degrees in make the supreme sacrifice \t a re- 


recent ceremonies. “D.R.S.” stands for cent meeting initiated by the sponsor- 
‘Doctor of Rotary Science.” The Cali- 
nia class was organized according to Lochner, for many years 
and instructions published in = an correspondent in 
the “Rotary College” textbooks from Germany, where he was a member of 
the Enwp, OKLA., Rotary Club (see Enid the Rotary Club of BERLIN. 

Rotary College, September, 1941, RoTar- 
iN). Under the plan, new members of 
the Club are put through a regular 
course of Rotary study, complete with 
administration, faculty, library, and ex- 
aminations. 


ing groups, townspeople heard with in 
terest Louis P 


f 


advice Associated Press 


In salute to Rotary’s 
38th year of service, 
members of the Ro- 
tary Club of St. JoHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
internationalized their 
crossing the border to Fort Pepperrell, 
Army post, where a master ser- 
and his staff Club 
About 175 and 


guests accepted the brigadier general's 


Féte Birthday 
in Army Barracks 


celebration by 


shows are U. S. 
geant 
members. 


Minstrel 
stiil moneymakers. 
In MAYSVILLE, Ky., 
the Rotary Club went to work to pro- 
luce a minstrel show. then “went to invitation to hold a civilian celebration 
town” with a two-night show which 


Minstrel Music 
Crowds Coffers 


catered to 


Rotarians 


arranged under military urisdiction. 
Congratulations to the following Ro 
tarv Clubs on their 25th anniversaries 


to be celebrated in June: Clinton, Mo.; 
Mount Vernon, N. 


Augusta, Kans Havre, 


Lawton, Okla 
Monmouth, IIL; 


Mont.: Warren, Ohio; Sault Ste. Marie. 
Ont., Canada; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 
Santiago de Cuba, Cuba; West Palm 


Beach, Fla 
The held 19th 


celebration of the Rotary Club of ANA 


recently anniversary 


MOSA, Iowa, featured five still active 


charter members 


No Boondoggling The Rotary ( lub of 
in Brandon Town = BRANDON, VT., Is not 

large, nol it afflu 
ent, vet its members have ised $250 
for a crippled-children fund ave con 
tributed to the Red Cross, the U.S.O., 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and the 
Warm Springs Foundation As for 
other service, they have sponsored 
their community’s scrap drive and the 
Russian Relief drive, and have manned 
booths at the flower show which was 


held for the benefit of Army and Navy 


Relief. 


The Rotary Club of 


VALPARAISO, CHILE 


Satisfied? Then 
Skip These Items! 


devotes five minutes 


of each meeting to “Rotary instruction 


After a past officer presents a problem 
from the erroneous point of view, mem 
bers’ opinions are solicited, then the 





played to capacity crowds. Tickets at 
18 cents apiece netted a profit of $280 
for the MAYSVILLE Civic Band. The cast 
vas composed of Rotarians and other 
talented townsmen. Members give all 
credit to local Theater-Manager-Rotarian 
Edward C. May, who arranged and con- 
ducted the show. 

Another Rotary-sponsored minstrel 
show—at JUNEAU, ALASKA—raised funds 
with which to buy books, chairs, and 
tables for the children’s section of the 
local library. JUNEAU citizens gave 100 
percent support, enabled the Club to 
surpass by far its established goal. The 
JuNEAU Club is also aiding the Red 
Cross with manpower and with the con- 
struction of hundreds of plywood first- 
aid kits, stretchers, splints, and signs. 


1e 
a] 


At least two Rotary 
Clubs—CLarKs SuM 
MIT, Pa. and Na- 
PLES, N. Y.—are old hands at a special 
kind of “Boys Work.” The former 
brings in all “young fellows” of the 
community who have reached 70 years 
of age and gives them a Rotary party 
once each year. At the most recent af- 


Youths of 70 
Féted at Parties 








fair—the third—it reported 38 “young” 
] guests on hand. . . . The NapPLtes, N. Y., 
, Rotary Club featured entertainment for 


GOING! ... 
items auctioned in his Club’s bonds-for-a-bomber drive. 
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under the hammer wielded by a Van Nuys, Calif., Rotarian is one of the precious 


In one week $120,000 was pledged. 
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Tie Protim Mex Whe Serves Bee” 


Harlingen Rotary Club 


Auber 10 g Apres ie appre 


and a an 
exended, Our Chub 


GUEST speakers at meetings of Harlingen, 
Tex., Rotary Club receive large courtesy 
certificates recording the Club’s gratitude. 





day’s “instructor” 
correctly. 

Interchange of ideas and unity in 
common effort are sponsored by the 
service clubs in and around JENKIN- 
TOWN, Pa. An “Inter-Club Council” is 
composed of three members of the Ro- 
tary Clubs of JENKINTOWN and HATBORO, 
the GLENSIDE Kiwanis Club, the JENKIN- 
TOWN Optimist Club, and the Exchange 
Club of NORTH PHILADELPHIA. 

The “Supreme Court of the United 
States” convened at Lone BRANCH, N. J., 
for a recent Rotary Club meeting 
planned by the International Service 


presents the case 


Photo: Miami Daily ‘ 
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THESE 21 members of the Miami, Fla., Rotary 
Club—one of Rotary’s most-visited Ciubs 
were photographed 21 years ago with 30 


distinguished visitors. 
still greeting visitors, the 21 assembled for 
this photo on the Club’s recent 26th birthday. 


. ¥ 
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All still active and 


Photo: Shanagan 











SOUTH AFRICA’S Union Defense Force received three of these mobile canteens and a mobile 
cinema from Boksburg, South Africa, Rotarians as part of their war-effort contribution. 














Committee. The “Justices’—, 
by Rotarians—carried on a 
on the theme “What Are We 
For?” 

The aims of an AMEs, Iowa 
in inviting members of the lox 
ing board to a recent Club 
looked dubious at first, until 
called that he heated his hy 
hens with stokers, needed no « 
cessions on oil and tires. T) 
and all Rotarians will agree 
good one—was to show appreci 
the board’s conscientious, self 
ing, and patriotic work. 

A new idea played up old 
when PITMAN, N. J., Rotari 
cussed their antiques and cheris 
possessions recently at a Club meetjy 
Among unusual pieces shown 
baseball autographed by fam: 
Cobb, a shoe which has 
around the world, a cannonba 
an old British frigate, an iron 
and pestle of Colonial days. 


As a prelude to \ 
tional Music We 
Josef Wagner, 
known concert pianist and compos 
played at a regular meeting of the 
tary Club of Syracuse, N. Y. The 
usual program asted one hou 
members insisted on more. Eight 
of them stayed another hour to he 
second program, then left unwilling 


Famed Pianist 
Keynotes Meeting 


those in 


This Dog Can Like 
Go to Blazes! —Ser'vice, a cer 

Massachusetts 
life is a hot one! “Rotary Jen 
thoroughbred Dalmatian coach dog 
now working with the GRrREENFI 
Mass., Fire Department—a gift of 
local Rotary Club. When fully traine 
“Rotary Jerry” will answer all ala 
with the chief. 


‘Young Blades’ The stimulation 


Win Keen Knives ‘SCholarship, ser 
and good citizens 


among local youth is an aim of the R 
cary Club of OmanHa, NEBR. The C 
recently honored 48 boys from 24 < 
schools, half of them for scholars! 
the others for improvement in grades 
Special knives were given as_ prizes 
The Club’s honor-roll awards have be 
made for the past 15 years, and \ 
ners’ names are recorded on coppe! 
plates in the respective schools. Alsi 
honored the same day was a youthful 
newspaper carrier who had sold $56,00' 
in war stamps and bonds to date! 


Greetings and con 
gratulations to the 
following 19 new 


19 Salutes to 
19 New Clubs! 


Clubs recently admitted into member: 


ship in Rotary International: Ruston 


DIVERTISEMENT during busy days at an as- 
sembly of Rotary officers of Districts 88, 89. 
90, and 91, in Bhopal, India, included a jour 
ney to the famous Buddhist ruins at Sanchi 
S. V. Mukerjea, of Bhuj, then Governor 
Elect of District 89, is shown here as he 
rides to the ruins in comfort. He travelled 
1,600 miles to attend the assembly, the ob- 
ject of which was the short training course 
in “Rotary” for the four Governors-Elect. 
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es, Mexico; Floriano, Brazil; 
Brazil; Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
Republic; Otsego, Mich.; 
th, England; Sydney Mines, 
: nada; Annville, Pa.; Stoneville, 
Patterson, La.; Navolato, Mex- 
ntur, India; Arvida, Que., Can- 
coutimi, Que., Canada; Riviere 
Que., Canada; Allen, Argen 
‘miliano Zapata, Mexico; Villa 
ivia. 





They Made the News 


e Mayor turned advertising 

ager, and every other member 

he Rotary Club of BRANSON- 

| LISTER, Mo., handled an assign- 

on the town newspaper 

\ n the editors and publishers 

heir local newspaper were 

i from the community by the 

of the Rotarian-editor’s 

Rotarians stepped in and 

over the paper for the day. 

e was no shortage of journa- 

talent; as a matter of fact, 

paper had a dozen editors for 

edition, ranging from Fish 

Editor J. E. Trout, Dairy Editor 

John Faucett, Red Cross Editor 

ard W. Burn,..o many more 

chosen novitiates to the 
rth Estate. 

Nor could a parallel be drawn 

he old adage on “too many 

for the paper turned out 











ty well! 
Suva Supports Besides participating 
Welfare Clinic in war activities, the 
Rotary Club of Suva, 
Fist, supports a child-welfare clinic 


which serves all races in the commu- 


Stunts Can Spur Evidence of Rotary 
War-Bond Sales Clubs’ ingenuity in 
selling war bonds is 
here. In WENATCHEE, WASH., for 
imple, Rotarians gave a ride in a 
p’ for every $5 stamp purchased at 
tory rally, at which $7,000 in bonds 
ind stamps were sold. ... In ERIcK, 
OKLA., the Rotarian whose name _ is 
| at a bimonthly drawing is given 
weeks in which to purchase a war 
bond. If he is a member in good stand- 
with dues paid, and if present at 
he meeting or if he makes up the ab- 
sence, the Club donates one dollar to- 
his bond. . . . In NEWKIRK, OKLA., 
‘e the local Rotary Club sponsored 
1 broadeast at a near-by radio station, 
10- and 25-cent war stamps served as 
idmissions: $15,231 in bonds and stamps 
were sold! 


“Eatless meetings” saved Rotarians 


A CHECK for £9,667 starts on its way to 
comfort New Zealand service men and 
women. Rotarians of Auckland and their 
wives and daughters collected the sum on 
a Rotary-sponsored “street collection day.” 
Here Club President Tom Macky (left) pre- 
sents the check to Patriotic Appeal Com- 
mittee Chairman and Past District Governor 
George Hutchison. Club Treasurer George 
Hartshorn views and approves the transfer. 
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THE SALEM, MASS., of earlier days was recalled when local Ro 
tarians celebrated their 25th anniversary recently. Waitresses were 
attired in witches’ costumes (below), and the early years of the 


Club were retraced by Past President and Charter Member Dr 
William F. Strangman (inset) attired in the dress of Colonial days 








of AYDEN, N. C., $100 for a war bond by their Government to be _ sold in 
Then, sponsoring a street dance, and GRAND Rapips for the month Sin 
later a bond auction, they sold $16,500 .ilarly nembers of the Rotary Club of 
in bonds. . . . Setting a quota of $25,000 PASADENA, CALIF., set their sights on 
for its campaign to buy a fighter plane $50,000 a a one-montl target sold 
—The City of Mount Clemens—Rotar $177,332 by the middle of the period! 
ians of that Michigan citv zoomed In ABINGDON, ILI Rotarians held a 
and sold twice that amount! . In ladies’ night party featured an old 
GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Rotarians organ- fashioned box supper with a brand-new 
ized bond-selling teams among mem twist: boxes sold for a minimum price 
bers and established a_ million-dollar of $20 in stamps or bonds; the Club’s 30 
quota for one month. At the month’s members pledged $6,600 

end, $3,980,000 in bonds had been sold, At a regular meeting of the Rotar\ 
nearly one-half of the quota set up Club of Sprincrietp, Mo., members sub- 
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ROTARIANS of Escondido, Calif., took top bonds and stamps. It did—to the total of 
roles in an all-day outdoor entertainment $7,175, and helped to make certain the city’s 
which was designed to boost the sale of war name would be placed on a giant bomber. 
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A LAST LOOK for a carload of lads from the to an Air Force school, where for a week or 
air cadet squadron sponsored by Fort Wil- more they'll live the life of regular airmen. 
liam, Ont., Canada, Rotarians. They're off All training is supervised by the R.C.A.F. 


Photo: Birmingham Post 








REPRESENTATIVES of 28 Alabama firms are _eted Army-Navy “E” award for excellence in 
féted by the Rotary Club of Birmingham at the production of war materials. They stand 
its celebration for plants winning the cov- as Club President Spain calls the honor roll. 
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scribed to $128,275 in bonds! 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 25 percent 
city’s 8-million-dollar war-bond 
was met by local Rotarians a 
friends within four days of t 
paign’s opening. They conduct 
own campaign at the request 
Treasury Department. ... MIA) 
Rotarians shattered price ceilins 
a street-corner auction of six 
house steaks—donated by a hot 
$27,500 in war bonds. ... Wr 
Iowa, Rotarians sold bonds and 
in a sand-bag bomb shelter erect: 
downtown street. Each afterno: 
evening two Rotarians manned thx 
got more than $15,000 for their G 
ment in one month. 

PoTTsTowNn, Pa., Rotarians ops 
drive to sell half a million doll; 
war bonds. At their next Club 
ing they received subscriptions ai 
ing to $502,000. ... The Rotary 
of CLINTON, MICH., with 17 me 
sold $3,000 in war bonds in less 
ten minutes at one meeting, the) 
member pledged to sell $1,000 in 
during the rest of the month. 
tarians of MARTINSVILLE, VA., r¢ 
held a war-bond auction sale to 
$500,000 for a fighting ship. 


Fun for Fighters, If you want 

Rookies, or Vets! Service shootins 
assembly lines 

visit Rotary Clubs anywhere! 

Suppose MONTREAL, QUE., CANA 
your first stop. Here the Rotary ( 
Boys Work Committee codperat: 
equip and maintain three squad: 
117 boys under the Air Cadet Leag 
Canada. The Club’s Governme! 
thorized war services fund drew in § 
000 for services other than alread 
vided by existing agencies. D 
to Fort WILLIAM, ONT. Rotarians 
sponsoring a R.C.A.F. cadet unit 
cut), with several Rotarians inst 
ing 15- to 18-year-old boys under 
ernment direction. 

In England look up the HuL.t R 
Club’s hostel, York House, whic! 
vides free sleeping quarters, low-p 
meals, and stationery to _ servic« 

In South ‘Africa you'll learn otf 
mobile recording unit of the Pre’ 
Rotary Club, which has _ enterta 
Army camps with cinemas for 
years. And in CAPETOWN, SOUTH AF! 
you can see Rotarians help run 
“Troop Theater,” where daily and S 
day-night shows present free p! 
sional and amateur entertainment 
members of convoys. The theate! 
commodates 1,000. 

In the United States, drop off at Gu 
CESTER City, N. J., where the R 
War Service Committee records 
voices of soldiers and sailors, sends 
records to their families. Skip 0! 
VicTorIA, TEX., where Rotarians e! 


tain two soldiers from a near-by cam} 


at every meeting, then write the 


ents all about it... to ORLANDO, FLA 


where the Rotary Club donated 4| 


sheets of writing paper and 15,000 en- 


velopes to an Army camp... an 
Faro, No. DAk., where Rotarians bagg 
147 pheasants for a dinner for perso! 
of a local officer-candidate school 
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D 1M Thrills. To avoid rail travel, 75 
arians and wives from Illinois, Wis 
sin, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan 
sarked on the Golden Eagle at Peru, 
for the Convention at St. Louis. 
Illinois was at near-flood stage due 
ecent rains, so the good ship sailed 
t over the top of the dam at Beards- 
vn Another thrill came at Henry, 
reports Dr. CHARLES KENT, of 
eator, when a bridge sheared off the 
tops of two masts. 


Wartime Travel. The train which 
brought JEFF WILLIAMS, of Chickasha, 
Okla.. to the Convention was stalled 
while en route—waiting for German 
isoners, on a sidetracked train, to fin- 

their exercise. D. D. Monroe, of 
ivton, N. Mex., had his Convention 
eservations far in advance, but found 

s train crowded, gave up his berth 

a soldier. “I can stand it,” said 
“D. D.” He can. He’s six foot four. 


Hot Food. How District Conferences 
were held under difficulties was a popu- 
lar conversational theme among District 
Governors-Nominee at St. Louis. “At 
ours in Manistee,” commented HoOwaArD 
Porter, of East Jordan, Mich., “some 500 
people were served with chicken and 
corn-on-the-cob carried four’ blocks.” 
“’Twas piping hot, too,” chimed in Mrs. 
PORTER. 


Rotary Bequest. When HERBERT C. 
GARVIN, president of a milling company 
at Winona, Minn., died last December, 
he provided that a percentage of the 
é residual portion of his estate left to his 
e} widow should eventually go to the local 
Rotary Club, of which he was an hon- 
RIA Odi orary member. The Club’s_ present 
c Board of Directors has recommended to 
its suecessors that the money be used 
for the benefit of farm boys and girls, 
reports WALTER GRIMM, Secretary. 





S Repeater. In 1923 RuBEN MAZAL, 

( Mexico City optical-goods distributor, 
attended his first Rotary Convention at 
St. Louis. He was on hand for the 1943 
event—“because I haven’t missed one 
since I started.” 


He Dropped In. Huco E. ZAt.gs, In- 
coming District Governor from Bolivia, 
flew down—literally—to attend the Con- 

p vention. His city, La Paz, is the highest 
in the Americas, with an altitude of 11,- 
9 800 feet. His plane trip took five days. 


: Many Names. A pair of autograph 
of collectors who added names. to their 
scrapbooks during the Convention were 
] GOVERNORS-NOMINEE CHARLES R. FRAZIER, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, and Marvin E. 
Porcu, of Gloucester City, N. J. ROTARIAN 
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FRAZIER has autographed photos from 

Rotary Clubs all over the world, and Ro 

TARIAN PorRCH has over 8,000 autographs 
) 


in a collection worth some $20,00¢ 


Thrill. “The greatest thrill in a Ro- 
tarian’s life is being daddy to a new 
Club,” opines R. DonaLp Yaucu, of Union 
town, Pa 

Mention New Salem, Pa., and he'll 
reach for a cigar That town of less 
than 500 souls had no community o1 
ganization of any kind when he started 
its Rotary Club a few months ago. Now 


it has 23 members who sponsored wat 
bond, Red Cross, and blood-bank cam 
paigns The ladies’ aid society of a 


local church serves meals. ‘Their fried 
chicken is the most delicious food I’ve 


ever sunk a tooth into,” says Don. “The 





REGISTRATION—at Rotary’s reunion in St. Louis, Mo.—moves swiftly, easily. 


poultry is donated—and es now 
have $500 in their till.’ 

Oregon Safe. “ANDY ~ATTERSON, Set 
retary of the Portland, Oreg Rota 
Club, is famous fot i 

was a s brvoades ‘ ect ‘ 

elegra it St. Lo f e 
ition we hand. S« e Golf ¢ ‘ 
Sate Enj vourse! 

JACK Batt vho ANDY 1ine 

with him a he Toron Co ‘ 

year whe eadlines old tha e sea 
side Go Course, nea Portland, had 
beet shetted by 1 sub i é He i i 
JACK ired Rotary friend Hold ¢ 
fort til \"¢ n rm 

Salute to Mexico. Rotarians at Wa 
Ingtor D. C., celebrated Pan-American 
Dav with di imatic ceremonies INCOM 
ING PRESIDENT Howarp LeRoy, at the St 
Louis Convention, told of it, as Latin 
American diplomats were among those 
honored at the speake s’ table Feature 
f the event was an address by Dr. Pt 
DRO DI ALBA, assistant director of the 
Pan American Union Dr. DE ALBA i 
the “honorary representative of the 


Mexico City Rotary Club to the Wash 





us 


Po 


These Ro 
tarians are getting some of the preferred service that reduced attendance made possible 











ALABAMANS King, Hipp, Wilder, Guy, Thagard, and Proctor, of the Rotary Club of Anda- 
lusia, chart how to get from here to there in St. Louis’ huge Auditorium, the reunion site. 
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IN LIEU of the Ball of peacetime Rotary reunions President and Mrs. Carbajal give an “at 


home” at St. Louis 





PLANTERS of Rotary “South of the Border,” 
Charles J. Ewald and Agustin E. Turner retell 
old times at St. Louis. The former helped 
start Uruguay's first Club; the latter, Chile's. 


THREE MEN from far fronts—at St. Louis: 
Col. Carlos P. Romulo, aide to General 
MacArthur and Past Rotary Vice-President; 
George Fitch, President of the Rotary Club 
of Chungking, China; Lt. “Dick” Harrison 
(see item), young veteran of three actions. 





Here they are (right) with Host President Louis L. Roth and Mrs. Roth. 


ington Rotary Club. Washington Ro- 
tarians plan soon to have honorary rep- 
resentatives from other Latin-American 
Rotary Clubs, in furtherance of their 
International Service program. 


Big Family Men. A unique fraternity 
developed at St. Louis among three 
Convention-goers. They are: FEDERICO 
ComMPEAN, of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
father of five girls and four boys; F. J. 
(“Bud”) BupDINGER, of Wilmette, Il., dad 
to six girls and two boys (both men are 
Incoming District Governors); and HEr- 
BERT W. HINEs, of Springfield, Ill., who 
has two daughters and eight sons, of 
whom five are in the service! 


Echo. A bright but nostalgic note was 
added to the program of the St. Louis 
Meeting when GLApys HAveENs, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., sang two solos. She is the 
widow of PAst INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
RAYMOND M. HAVENS, who presided over 
Rotary’s reunion in St. Louis in 1923. 


Strain Easers. In the few oddments 
of time not preémpted for general ses- 
sions, special forums, and_ business 
meetings, the program of the St. Louis 
reunion brought Conventioners several 
bits of tasteful, strain-easing diversion. 
Among these features were a symphony 
concert on Monday night which served 
as a prelude to the Meeting, and a color- 
ful musical-dramatic production on 
Wednesday evening which told the 
story of the world-famous St. Louis 
Municipal Opera. <A style show gave 
ladies instruction in wartime economy 
and utility in clothing fashions. The 
House of Friendship in the Municipal 
Auditorium provided a _ restful back- 
ground for between-session chats, letter 
writing, relaxation. 


New Act. Fetrx L. McCurpy is from 
Gainesville, Tex.— town of the famed 
community circus,. (See THE ROTARIAN 
for June, 1941.) “It’s ‘out’ {gr the dura- . 
tion,” he says of thezinique amateur en- 
terprise. “Our boys are in uniform; our 
girls are stenographers- out at our’ big 





new Army camp and we're a 
to our ears in war work.” ROTARIA? 
Curpby himself, it then came out, 
just led his county in a quota-smas 
finish in its recent war-bond drives 
county chairman, he’d accepted a 
lenge from his good friend Roraria) 
MILLER, of Denton, who headed his « 
y's war-bond drive. “Razzing” 
grams shot back and forth ‘twixt 
two as the race progressed 
though the challenger also shatt 
his county quota, Rotarian McC 
emerged on top with a $682,000 tot 


Navy. Neat in his navy blues, yo 
LIEUTENANT (J.G.) RICHARD S. HAri 
found himself the center of many 
interested group. Though = smilins 
modest and properly brief, he did 
ward that interest with a few bits 
information about himself, such as t 
he has served in three major naval 
tions, was on the aircraft carrier Lt 
ington (which he affectionately rem 
bers as “the Le2’’) when it was su 
On leave for a time, “LIEUTENANT Di 
has addressed a number of Rotary Clu 
in recent weeks, and turned up at | 
tary’s St. Louis reunion as the offic 
delegate of the Rotary Club of Shel 
Mich.—which elected him to honora 
membership whet 
he entered 
U.S. 
three years ago 


Record. Litt 
AMBARINA GAI 
GARCIA, of Hava) 


some kind of a re 
ord with her 
tendance at R 
tary’s reunion 
St. Louis. Thoug! 


she has now bee! 
present at five 





unions. 
daughter of OuTcoinc DiREcTOR MANUE!I 
GALIGARCIA, and was in the company 
her father, mother, and aunt at St. Louis 


Hard Work. FREDERICK G. HALL JONES, 
of Invercargill, New Zealand, has 
worked feverishly during his term of 
office as Governor of Rotary’s District 
53 (New Zealand and the Fiji Islands), 
visiting existing Clubs and organizing 
new Clubs to help compensate for those 
“lost by enemy action.” 

In a recent letter to J. RAYMOND TIF- 
FANY, of Hoboken, N. J., First Vice-Pres- 
ident of Rotary International, he tells 
how he covered 380 miles in one day— 
using a gas-producer unit—to enter the 
“field of operations.” From Christ- 
church, he went to Rangiora for the in- 
auguration of a new Rotary Club, then 
moved by boat to Wellington, thence to 
Palmerston north to begin a week's 
tour of North Island. He reached as 
far as New Plymouth and visited five 
Rotary Clubs, travelling all morning 
each day, and in the afternoons he trav- 
elled 50 miles each way to visit four 
new localities and to address citizens 
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naval service 


Cuba, probably set 


only 9 years old, 


ternational re- 
She is the 
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“Rotary,” he 


ding extension. 
“has meant so much to me that I 
think of no better mission than to 


” 


to others. 


Rotarians in Rotorua? Rotarians or 

S of Rotarians on active service in 
Zealand will be welcome at the 

lay meetings of the Rotary Club of 

| rua. An invitation to attend comes 
f , JosEPH L. WITHEROW, Club Secre- 
hrough Halifax, N. S., Canada, thou 

is of soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
every year. Rotarians or their 
; and daughters in the armed forces 





‘For This We Fight’ 


\ 26-week radio series on post- 
ar questions, under the general 
title “For This We Fight,” will be 
presented by the National Broad- 
asting Company in cooperation 
with the Twentieth Century Fund 
ind the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. It will be- 
gin June 1. The first 13 subjects, 
featuring primarily international 
questions, will be as follows: 

Underwriting Victory. 

Science Shapes the Future. 

Building a New World 

Making the World Secure. 

Alternatives for War. 

Food and Health. 

What Role for Labor? 

Peace Through World Trade. 

Problem of Communications. 

Education for Freedom. 

New Frontiers for Justice. 

The Role of America. 

The Role of the United States. 











are invited by the local Rotary Club to 
attend its meetings. They are held on 
Tuesday. 


Persian Carpet. During the recent 
25th anniversary celebration of the 
Shrine Directors’ Association, ROTARIAN 
SarKIs H. NAHIGIAN, of Chicago, IIl., pre- 
sented a magnificent $100,000 Persian 
carpet to the Medinah Temple. Measur- 
ing 25 feet by 18 feet, and woven for a 
mosque in Tabriz, Iran, it contains 
more than 14 million hand-tied knots 
and took five weavers six years to 
finish. The rug is a companion piece of 
the famous 16th Century Holy Carpet 
of Ardabil, which hangs in the British 
Museum in London, England. 


Meet Your Founder. Pau P. HArris, 
Founder of Rotary International, can 
be at your Club meeting, where you 
can see him and hear him speak. That 
is, in a one-reel, 16-mm. sound film in 
color, requiring 12 minutes for show- 
ing. The film shows FoOuNDER PAUL in 
his office in Rotary’s Secretariat in Chi- 


IT WAS Wm. H. Campbell's birthday, so his 
Club fined him. It was also his 25th anni- 
versary as Secretary of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Rotary Club—so fellow members gave him 
$1,300 in war bonds. Here, at the féte in 
his honor, he (left) recalls his year as a 
District Governor with a contemporary Gover- 
nor, J. R. Hanley. Rotarian Campbell is also 
a Past Director of Rotary Inteznational. 
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eago; at home with his wife, JEAN, and 
with SILVESTER SCHIELE, the first Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Chicago; 
and discussing Rotary with CHESLEY R 
PERRY, forme? Secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational 

The only cost involved in securing 
the film is the express charges to the 
next Club on the schedule. Send re- 
ice of the Sec- 


quests to the Chicago oft 


retariat of Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, listing several possible 


dates for your use of the film 


‘Dad’ to Cripples. “All I am living 
for now,” says “Dab” ZICKLER, “is to 
help crippled children.” To that the 
children would answer, “Long may he 
live!” E. H. ZicKLer, 78-year-old honor- 


ary member of the Rotary Club of 
Yakima, Wash., has been a good friend 
of crippled children since he became a 
Rotarian in 1928. His hobby is collect- 
ing canned and fresh fruit for them 
(see cut). Last Fall, for example, he 
collected more than 9,000 quarts of 
canned fruit and 260 boxes of fresh 
fruit, having distributed empty jars to 
housewives over a large section of the 
Yakima Valley Included were 400 
quarts of grape juice and 900 quarts of 
tomato juice. “Just what the children 
need,” he points out. An auto-freight 
line carries the fruit to the Orthopedic 
Hospital in Seattle, Wash., free of 
charge. 

Besides being an honorary member 
of the Yakima Orthopedic Society, a 
women’s organization, “Dab” has been 
made an honorary member of the 
Orthopedic Hospital in Seattle, an in- 
stitution managed entirely by women. 


Among Those Present. When Coto- 
NEL CARLOS P. ROMULO, Past Vice-Presi- 
dent of Rotary International and aide 
to GENERAL DouGLAs MACARTHUR, spoke 
to the Rotary Club of Salisbury, Md., 
recently, more than 10 percent of the 
town’s population turned out to hear 
him. An especially interested member 





HIS HOBBY bears fruit. This is E. H. Zickler, 
the honorary Yakima, Wash., Rotarian (see 
item) who collects fruit for criopled tots 


Photo: Chica 





A FIGHTING Marine of Guadalcanal and 
former ring champion, Sgt. Barney Ross re 
ceives a medallion in appreciation from Ro 
tarians of his home town Chicago, Ill 
Rotarian Major John L. Griffith, “Big Ten” 
athletic commissioner, makes the award be 
fore high ranking officers of the services 
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MEMBERS of “Aleut Club No. 1,” Rotarian servicemen from Alaska and the four corners of 
the United States celebrated Rotary’s 38th anniversary at “an Aleutian outpost’’ (see item). 


of the audience was the ife of LIEv- 
TENANT ( ONI FRANK | HOLLAND, of 
Salisbur who was mentioned by COoLo- 
NEL RoMULO in his book I Saw the Fall 
of The Philippines COLON! HOLLAND 
Was a 1ajor when the book was writ- 
ten, an now a prisoner of war in 
The Philippines 

Sings for Daughter. Ask and ye 
shall receive,” it was written JOSEPH 
GiusTI, a member of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Rotary Club, did just that. A 
alf hour after he ang | Want a Girl 
at his Club meeting, his wife gave 
birth to a daughte! 


Contact. Here’s how THE ROTARIAN 
brought together an Ottawa, Ill., Ro- 
tarian and Rotarians of Clacton-on-Sea, 
England: LIEUTENANT R. M. Powers, the 
Illinois Rotarian, serving in a U. S. 
general hospital in England, read in his 
own Rotary Club bulletin a reprint of 
an item from THE ROTARIAN regarding 
activities of the Clacton-on-Sea Rotary 
Club Much interested, he wrote the 
Club Secretary and expressed a desire 
to address Clacton-on-Sea Rotarians. It 
was soon arranged, and LIEUTENANT 
Powers travelled more than 200 miles 
to tell “The American Point of View.” 


What Price Par? How to win over 
friends and influence tight golf matches 
must have been in the back of his mind 
when Eart C. WILLIAMSON, a Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Rotarian, brought out a new 
invention: a “gimme-gauge,” a four-inch 
steel rule used to determine whether or 
not a putt is to be conceded. The 


FOR THEIR contribution to their country’s 
salvage program comes a citation to United 
States Rotarians from the War Production 
Board. Rotary’s President, Fernando Carba- 
jal, accepts it from Illinois Salvage Direc- 
tor Nathaniel Leverone, a Chicago Rotarian. 
Ben Regan, the executive secretary of the 
General Salvage Board of the WPB, looks on. 


inches are divided into sizrty-fourths! 
Although he has presented it to his 
regular golfing opponents, he has not 
had it patented. He feels it would not 
have wide appeal. 


‘Aleut Club No. 1.’ At a far-off Aleu- 
tian outpost 11 Rotarians in the service 
of their country—of various rank and 
from widely corners of the 
United States of America, but all with 
Rotary as their common denominator 
—gathered to celebrate the 38th anni- 
versary of Rotary International. In 
the captain’s quarters of a naval section 
base, they convened as Rotary’s “Aleut 
Club No. 1.” 

Within an hour’s notice they had 
come together for dinner and a show. 
(They are shown in an accompanying 
photo [first row, left to right]: Tom T. 
VARNEY, JR., Broken Bow, Nebr.; CLAUDE 
V. THOMPSON, Lodi, Calif.; R. MCPHER- 


spaced 


son, Mount Vernon, Mo.; NATHAN 
RIEGER, Kirksville, Mo.; BEN F. H 
Butte, Mont.; R. E. GipmMore, New 
ford, Mass. [Top row]: Howatr 
Copp, Glencoe, Ill.; Don J. SILsBy, \ 
Vernon, Mo.; D. S. PEARCE, O 
Kans.; N. LESTER Troost, Anchi 
Alaska; WALTER KEPNER, Aurora, 

They plan to hold future meet 
rotating from one command to an: 


Smallest? Someone is always as 
“What is the smallest town havi 
Rotary Club?” The answer is neve: 
easy, particularly today, with 
messing up census figures everyw} 
However, the latest figures are 
esting. The record holder would 
pear to be Oak Harbor, Wash., wi 
population of 376, and a Rotary | 
membership of 28. Right behind 
above—is Gloucester, Va., a tow) 
380 citizens, 18 of whom are Rotai 
Wardell, Mo., has 430 people, and 
Rotarians. Next comes Minden, 
with 488 people, 32 Rotarians. 





‘ 


Break! It took a shattered leg 
two sprained ankles to break the 
year perfect-attendance record of 
TARIAN PARD H. SMITH, of Cleveli 
Ohio, in 1940. But he wasn’t 
couraged. He promptly took up w 
he left off and has kept a perfect 
tendance record for the two and 
half years since then. But the re 
shows that Rotary means much 
to him than attending meetings 
“Pard” to boys in more than name 01 
he has been on his Club’s Youth ( 
mittee for 23 years, has served for } 
years on the Fellowship Committee, 
17 years was a boys’ club leader. 


Scribes. Jacob’s Ladder (i. B 
Fischer, $3), by FRANK KINGDON, an |} 
orary member of the Rotary Club 
Newark, N. J., has come from the press 
Stories of Guernsey County (Kings 
port Press, $4), a history in narrat 
form of the author’s home county in 
Ohio, has been published by Rotarian 
WILLIAM G. WOLFE, of Cambridge, Ohio. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 








Small-Town Rotary 
toy AUSTIN, Rotarian 
perintendent of Schools 
Vhitehall, Montana 


the small-town Rotary Club of 
20 or so men, every man has an 
jortant part, is on an important Com 
responsibility 
turn 


ee, feels a personal 
the Club’s welfare, 
often, and contacts all the other 
fellows more directly. Rotary in the 
ill town can and must have the key 
and leaders of the community. 

ese can be selected in a small town 

h more easily than in a city, and 
room for all of them. This 

ikes a smooth working community 
ce which can soon begin to show re- 
ts. There is nothing of the magic or 


takes his 


re 1S 


raculous about Rotary. It is just 
iin organized commonsense, moti- 


vated by the spirit of helpfulness, good 
fellowship, and the fun of playing and 

orking with other good fellows toward 
making your community a better and 
happier place in which to live.—From 
a Rotary Club address. 


‘What Makes a Profession’ 
B. J. VAN Doren, M.D., Rotarian 
Physician 
Laguna Beach, California 
The following description appeared 
recently in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, and I thought per- 
haps you might be interested in it: 
What Makes a Profession 
If there is such a thing as a profession 
as a concept distinct from a_ vocation, it 
must consist in the ideals which its mem- 
bers maintain, the dignity of character 
hich they bring to the performance of 
their duties, and the austerity of the self- 
imposed ethical standards. To constitute a 
true profession, there must be ethical tradi- 
tions so potent as to bring into conformity 
members whose personal standards of con- 
duct are at a lower level, and to have an 
elevating and ennobling effect on those 
members. A profession cannot be created 
by resolution or become such overnight. It 
requires many years for its development, 
and they must be years of self-denial, years 
when success by base means is scorned, 
years when no results bring honor except 
those free from the taint of unworthy meth- 
ods.—W. A. Shumaker, editor, Law Notes. 


1848—and 1943 
THos. B. CoLe, Honorary Rotarian 
Customs House Broker 
Bellingham, Washington 

While browsing through Lamartine’s 
History of the French Revolution of 
1848 I ran across the following para- 
graph, which is very interesting to me 
and should certainly bear careful con- 
sideration by all Rotarians in the pres- 
ent world revolution which we are pass- 
ing through: 

If revolutions are the product of a vice, 
or a personality, of the crimes or isolated 
grandeur of one man, of an individual or 
national ambition, of the rivalry of two 
dynasties aspiring to a throne, of a thirst 
for conquest, blood, or even unjust glory, 
in the nation, as of mtred be- 
tween classes of citizens; such revolutions 
are preludes of decadence, and signs of de- 
composition and death, in a human race. If 


revolutions are the fruit of a moral ideal, 
of a reason, a logic, & sentiment, an‘ as- 
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order of govern 
blind and deaf 
and perfec 


piration toward a better 
ment and society, even if a 
one; of a thirst tor development 


tion in the relations of citizens to each 
other, or of the nation to other nations; if 
they are an elevated ideal, instead of being 


an abject passion; such revolutions exhibit, 
even in their catastrophes and _ transitory 
errors, a strength, youth, and vitality, which 
promise long and glorious periods of growth 
to races. 


Toward a More Livable World 
A. STEPHEN MEHAGIAN, Rotarian 
Oriental-Rug Retailer 
Phoenix, Arizona 
When this war is the enemy 
defeated, totally disarmed, and its lead- 


over, 


ers properly punished, our greatest task 
should be to make a fair and just set- 
tlement. We must guide our allies to 
treat the defeated, not with a spirit of 
vengeance, but with sympathetic under 
standing, with that a 
great majority of our enemies’ populace 
did not want a war, but were driven to 
it, victims of circumstance. Our great 


the knowledge 


est aim should be to strive to achieve 
permanent peace, and to do this we 
must hold the big stick of justice and 


want our 
must see to it that 
In constant con 
the luxuries 
own 


leadership. If we peace in 
own country, we 
other countries are not 
flict. If we want 
and abundance of 
land, we must see that other nations are 


to enjoy 
our glorious 
not deprived of the bare necessities of 
life. Not only must we endeavor to lead 
the nations of the world toward perma- 
nent peace, but we must try to direct 
and guide the destiny of the human race 


toward our democratic way f living, 
which is the right way of life. This is a 
challenge to our country and to us Ro 
tarians It is nothing more tl what 
our Fourth Object of Rotary stands for 
Let us not fail to do our pa ing 
about a livable world, for ourselves and 
for our future generations Froma Ro 
tary Club address. 
The Ground Floor of Retary 

GLENN C. MEAD, Lawye? 

Past President (1912-13) 

Rotary International 

Philade Iphia, Pe nnsyl a I 

The ground floor of Rotary is busi 
ness and businessmen, their duties, op 


portunities, and obligations. The struc 
modern 
Rotary 


the opening words of its platform which 


ture of society rests on busi 


ness and Was quick to say so in 


proclaims and recognizes “the commer 


cial basis of modern life.” Approxi 
mately 90 percent of the American peo 
ple are supported by mechanical and 
agricultural industry and business; the 


remaining 10 percent are supported by 


general business indirectly Therefore, 


an organization like Rotary, composed 


of representatives of all lines of human 


endeavor, is a small world in itself, a 


true section of our social fabric 


cross 
It is not, however, a glass- 
little 
hour 


ase specimen 
that 


week It is, 


or a pretty working model 


runs for an once a 


or should be, a high-powered station 


that runs night and day without let-up 
and with no thought of reward or gain 
bevond the joy and satisfaction of gen 


and supplying the kind of serv 
that the world 
brings us right up to 
Rotary 


erating 
ice and strength needs 

And that 
question “How 
It functions through the individual bus 


that individual's 


the 
does function?” 


inessman, through 





Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro- 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. 


But remember— it must be different! 








BECAUSE back in 1841 half the voters in a 
school district near Franklinville, N. Y., 
wanted their schoolhouse painted red and 
half insisted it be white—and neither would 





bow to the other's will—this checkerboard 
design was accepted as a compromise, is fol- 
lowed even today. E. M. Nelson; of Merri- 
mac, Mass., was the “Odd Shot”. lensman. 
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business, and through the trade or pro- 
fessional association to which he and 
his business belong; in that way Ro- 
tary reaches out toward all business 
and all businessmen and its field of 
operations becomes the whole business 
world. Rather a large order, you say. 
Quite so, but not so large as that which 
the individual businessman shoulders 


when he undertakes to do his full duty 
as a practicing idealist—his is the job 
to raise wages, shorten hours, lower 
prices, and increase profits at one and 
the same time. That an ordet But 
bear in mind that Rotary deals with 


causes rather than with effects, and that 
i why it chose businessmen for its 
servants, because they are the moving 
force of society; they make it or mar it. 
As has been wisely said, “A factory 
where workmen are given employment 
and paid living wages, and where health 
and life are conserved, is doing more 
real good in the world than ten eleemo- 
synary institutions.” When Rotary asks 


you to practice your ideal of service, it 


means practice it in your own business; 
if all the businessmen in the world did 


that, half of our “uplift” problems 
would not exist Rotary’s idea of serv- 
ice is not getting appointed on a com- 
mittee of some public movement; get 


busy on your own particular job So- 
ciety has put you in command of that 
unit, of that useful, indispensable work. 
Do vyvour level best! The realization 
that you are serving your fellowmen 
will make vour labor a joy and your 
chosen career a romance \s Lloyd 
George says, every new worry will be 
a recreation. 

Such is the ground floor of Rotary. 
You can put as many floors on top of 
it as you wish until you have a sky- 
scraper; but do not omit the elevators 

you will need to get back on the 
ground floor now and then. 


Every Rotarian a Craft Representative 

H. F. McWILuiAMs, Rotarian 

Manager 

Hattiesburg Creamery & Produce Co. 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

A Rotary Club is a club of classifica- 
tions. This is the unique feature that 
distinguishes Rotary and makes it much 
more than a luncheon club. To the sin- 
cere Rotarian it represents a means for 
making himself a useful citizen in the 
community, and a means of extending 
his influence for good. Every Rotarian 
is a representative from Rotary to his 
classification, craft, or profession, and as 
such should be stimulated to work for 
the progressive improvements of stand- 
ards of practice of his classification in 
general. Moreover, he should be in- 
spired to maintain the highest standard 
of conduct in his own personal busi- 
ness.—From a Rotary Club address. 


On Trading with Friends 

SAMUEL G. GorRSLINE, Rotarian 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 

Who started Rotary? It’s an old 
story which will bear repeating. Thirty- 
eight years ago Paul Harris and Silves- 
ter Schiele and two other lonely men 
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in Chicago met in Paul Harris’ office 
and agreed that there must be other 
lonely men who would be interested in 
meeting once a week and learning more 
about each other’s business and the ad- 
vantages of doing business with each 
other. Lonely men, you say?—lonely 
in the city of Chicago—lonely in a city 
of a million or more people? How can 
anyone be lonely with people every- 
where? A big city is the loneliest place 
imaginable. With hundreds of peo- 
ple rubbing elbows every day, not a one 
of them caring who you are or where 
you are going—this is loneliness, in- 
deed. 

So Paul Harris and his friends started 
a club to get better acquainted—the de- 
velopment of acquaintance as a means 
of getting business. There’s no objec- 
tion to that—there’s no objection to 
trading with our friends, for if we do 
not care to do business with our friends, 
then there’s something wrong with us 
or our friends.—From a Retary Club 
address. 


‘From a Tailor Up’ 
SaBA Bey HaBacul, Rotarian 


Lawyer 

Cairo, Egypt 

It was my lot a few weeks ago to 
speak for a few minutes to my fellow 
Rotarians in this series about my pro- 
fession, which happens to be the prac- 
tice of law. Referring to ethical stand- 
ards in the lawyer’s profession, I cited 
the example of the greatest lawyer of 
all times, the Roman jurist Papinian. 
He was asked by the Emperor to write 
a legal apology for the murder by order 
of the Emperor of his brother who was 
a dangerous competitor to his throne. 
Papinian returned the hasty answer that 
it would be a crime to defend a mur- 
derer irrespective of any reason of state 
that may be invoked, and stood by his 
opinion and suffered martyrdom for it, 
for the Emperor put him to death. Ina 
humble way, every time a lawyer over- 
comes the temptation of advising a cli- 








ANOTHER Odd Shot (see page 53)—this one 


from Dr. W. E. Williamson, a St, Louis, Mo., . 


Rotarian. High in: the. air an illuminated 
penthouse unlooses a four-pronged streak 
of jagged lightning—or so the camera says. 


ent to avoid costly litigation and come 
to an amicable settlement of a dis; 
he is acting in the right Rotary s; 
although he may be sustaining pe: 
ally a material loss through this 
vice. ‘ 

Finally, let me cite an illustration 
rowed from a craft. It is a histor 
illustration. A past president of a g 
democracy rose to that exalted posit 
from a tailor’s shop. On the polit 
platform on which he was elected si 
body—a_ political opponent—rose 
shouted in the audience: “From a ta 
up.” The future president was not | 
turbed and turned the sarcasm to g 
advantage. He told the audience, “Sx 
good gentleman here reminds me that 
Was a tailor, but I can assure you t 
at the time he refers to, I made fitt 
suits, and gave full satisfaction and g 
service to the clients whom I clothe 
Here is Rotary’s spirit of service i) 
craft and it is a spirit of which ev 
the president of a great republic ne 
not be ashamed.—From a Rotary Dis 
trict Conference address. 


On Finding Friends 

W. S. WHITE 

Bolivar, Missouri 

I picked up a little epigram on friend- 
ship a few days ago. It said, “I went 
forth in. the morning seeking a friend 
and on that day I found no enemy. 
Again I went forth in the morning see 
ing an enemy and on that day I found 
no friend.” It simply means this: The 
world comes back to us in the selfsam: 
spirit in which we touch the world. If 
we go forth in the morning with a smile 
on our faces and a happy good morning 
for everyone, the world will meet us in 
the selfsame spirit, and in that frame 
of mind we shall make no enemies. On 
the other hand, if we go forth in the 
morning sour and out of humor and 
meet everyone with a grouch and sa\ 
something mean to them, in that fram: 
of mind we shall make no friends. III 
temper and a spirit of hate are as fatal 
to peace and goodwill among people and 
the nations of the earth as a killing 
frost is to the tender vegetables of 
Spring. 


Philosophical Titbits 

W. H. McMaster, Honorary Rotarian 

Former President 

Mount Union College 

Alliance, Ohio 

Following are some bits of philosophy 
found among the papers of the late Dr. 
Isaac Taylor Headland, who lived as a 
teacher in China for nearly 25 years and 
then came to Mount Union to teach. He 
was a favorite lecturer at Rotary Clubs 
and will be recalled by hundreds of Ro- 
tarians on both sides of the globe. 


The best thing you can do is the onl) 
thing you ought to do. ... You will - in 
this life just what you hunt for and you 
can get anything you hunt for; and you wil! 
not get much you do not hunt for... . Be 
economical without being stingy, be gener- 
ous without being extravagant. ... Our 
character is shown by our response to sud 
den situations. ... Have I ever taken a posi 
tion that has left another out of a job? Has 
4 success left anyone else poorer? 
While. you are reading poor stuff you ar 
wasting time that might be used on good 
See hen you have nothing to do 
do something, and be sure that what you 
do is worth doing. 
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Talking It Over 


‘continued from page 4] 


t 


of the rest centers and was glancing 
ugh the magazine when he noticed 
picture. After all, it is a small world, 
‘I am writing you ‘this because you 
iid be glad to know that someone 
supplied some copies of THE Ro- 
ian for the boys in the Near East. 


Consensus on Clothes 
Relayed by Mary M. CRIMMINS 
Executive Secretary, Rotary Club 
Vinneapolis, Minnesota 
\fter enterprising “Bud” Craddick, 
) helps edit The Journalette for his 
ow Minneapolis Rotarians, read Eliz- 
th Hawes’ challenge to shift shirts 
i slouch in slacks [see Wake Up, 
Roys!, March RotTaRIAN] he sent out a 
juestionnaire to probe their minds on 
he clothes question. Other readers, I 
believe, will be interested in his find- 
ings, so here they are, just as he pre- 
sented them in The Journalette: 


Q: What items could be eliminated from 
men’s dress in the interest of greater com- 
fort? 

A: Vests and garters are the first two 
items agreed upon for elimination. Neck- 
ties and shirt collars tie for third choice. 
Twenty-five percent of the returns made ad- 
ditional suggestions and some are dandies. 

Q: Important reasons for making changes 
it this time? 

A: Ranking first is comfort. Saving of 
labor, saving of material, and economy take 
second, third, and fourth positions. About 
25 percent failed to answer this question. 

Q: Should some definite changes be made 
now? 

A: Seems to be a division of opinion here: 
48 percent answer YES; 40 percent say NO 
—and 12 percent have nothing to say at all. 

Q: What type of shoe is preferred? 

A: There were only a few who didn’t 
agree on this answer—S85 percent voting 
for the present type of shoes; 12 percent 
voted for the slipper-type moccasin. The 
felt slipper had no takers. And 3 percent 
had no opinion on the question. 

Q: Have you any pet ideas of your own 
on clothing? 

A: Surprisingly YES—there were a lot of 
them: 63 percent of the sheets returned had 
additional suggestions and ideas added .. . 
ind 67 percent of the returns carried the 
signature of the sender. 


Re: Old-Age Pensions 

From JoHN U. HEMMI, Rotarian 

Attorney at Law 

Oceanside, California 

I read with interest Herbert Hoover’s 
article entitled The Fifth Freedom 
[April RorarRian]. ... In effect, he says 
that men and women must maintain 
themselves the best they can, and that 
the Government must not provide aid 
except in dire need. He would leave 
social reforms, such as aid to sick, blind, 
crippled, orphans, widows, and old-age 
pensions, to the several States. He does 
not mention unemployment. 

I believe that men and women should 
be free to choose their vocation in life, 
and to be dependent largely on their 
own resources, but... with changes 
and frequent unemployment, provision 
should be made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take up the slack. 

As to old-age pensions, California has 
made provision for a $40-a-month pen- 
sion for certain citizens over 65, but 
there are many States where such pen- 
sion is below $20, and same as low as 
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$10 a month. An old-age pension should 
be uniform and equal throughout the 
United States, hence the need of Fed- 
eral provision. The Federal Social 
Security Act is a makeshift as regards 
old-age pensions. 


Speaking of ‘Spokes’ 

Stirs AuGustT BurGHARD, Rotarian 

Chamber of Commerce Se cretary 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

When The Scratchpad Man_ wrote 
about the Alberni District Rotary 
Club’s “Spokes Club” in the March Ro- 
TARIAN [“Unaccustomed As I Was], he 
probably didn’t know he was starting a 
train of thought way down here in 
Florida which has resulted in requests 
from members of our Rotary Club for 
a class in public speaking. I, too, 
thought THE RoTarIAN article was very 
good, and we hope to get a club similar 
to the “Spokes Club” under way as soon 
as we get additional information as to 
the manner of procedure. 


Hobby List Brings Hobby Boost 
For Mrs. JosEPpH W. FULD 
Wife of Rotarian 
Hailey, Idaho 

Thank you for the little ‘ad’? you 
placed in your hobby directory [see 
Hobby Hitching Post, page 60]. I have 
already received eight letters containing 
jewels of originality. 

The thing I like best about my hobby 
of collecting unusual names is that it 
creates smiles. 

From Kansas came a clipping which 
reads: “Who drives a car in Kansas? 
I'll tell you who—Early Day, Welcome 
Nichols, Fannie Fix, Coy Stuff, Pansy 
Blossom, O. Key Brakes, Amber Sapp, 
Agile Coon, Noble Widows.” These were 
taken from the motor vehicle depart- 
ment, where licenses are issued. 

From Georgia came “Asia Minor and 
Extra White.” From Alabama, “Icie 
Cream, Piece O’Cake Johnson, Wavey 
Cotton, Semicolon Divinity Duke.” 

Should you hear of anyone being 
named “Illinois,” do please send it along. 
I have Idaho Merry, Texas Angel, Ari- 
zona May Cook, and several others, and 
I hope to “round up” the whole U.S.A. in 
this manner. 


Re: A World to LIVE In 
From Witsur D. HOoCcKENSMITH 
Irwin, Pennsylvania 

Enclosed you will find my check for 
$2, for which I would be pleased to have 
you send me 12 booxs titled A World to 
LIVE IN [see announcement, page 2]. 
My good Rotarian friend Harry Wheyl, 
of Uniontown, evidently had one of 
these mailed to me, which I read care- 
fully with much interest. As I happen 
to be a past president of our Kiwanis 
Club, I felt that this would be well 
worth while for their reading... . 

We, no doubt, will plan a roundtable 
meeting, which we hold at intervals, 
when the members will be given an op- 
portunity to choose their writer among 
the 30, and make some comment about 
what most impressed them. In other 
words, we are going to use these as | 
textbooks for that particular meeting. | 











Add ‘E’ Award Winners 


Additional firms with Rotarians 
in executive positions have won 
the coveted United States Army 
Navy Joint “E” Award for excel- 
lence in production of war ma- 
terials. Among them are: 


U.S. Automatic Corporation, Am- 
herst, Ohio. ROTARIAN W. G. Norp 

Fairfield Manufacturing Co., La- 
fayette, Ind. ROTARIAN ALFRED J. M¢ 
ALISTER 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
Springtield, Ohio. KorariaAn Howarp 
W. GUSTAFSON 

Patterson Screen Co., Towanda, 
Pa. ROTARIANS CARL V. S. PATTERSON 
and FRED W. REUTER 

Sprague Specialties Co., North 
Adams, Mass, ROTARIANS AMOS CARE\ 
and HAarkY KALKER 

Wincharger Corp., Sioux City, 
Iowa. RoTARIANS RoBert FF, WEINIG 
and CHARLES D. Wuit! 

General American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. RoTaARIANS MAX 
EPSTEIN and DaAvip CoPpLAND 

Allied Products Corp., Hillsdale, 
Mich. ROTARIAN WALTER S. SMITH 

American Aluminum Ware Co., 
Newark, N. J. ROTARIAN JOSEPH B 
KLAUSMANN 

Animal Trap Co. of America, 
Lititz, Pa. ROTARIAN KENNETH E. Writ 
MYER 

Continental Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. RovTarian E. STANLEY Bow- 
ERS. 

Harrison Radiator Co., Lockport, 
N. ¥. ROTARIAN LAWRENCE P. SAUNDERS 

Hercules Powder Co., Hopewell, 
Va. ROTARIAN CARL K. HARSHBARGER 

Kelley-Koett Manufacturing Co., 
Covington, Ky. RoTArRiIaAn G. EDWARD 
GEISE. 

The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. RoTARIANS Ropert G. THOMp- 
SON and EUGENE J. WITCHGER 

Bossert Co., Utien, N. ¥. RoTARIANS 
WILLIAM H. MILLER and WALTER J. 
CLEMENT. 

Carpenter Container Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ROTARIAN HERBERT 
L. CARPENTER. 

Houdaille - Hershey Corporation 
(Oakes Products Division), North 
Chicago, Ill, ROTARIAN F. A. SMITH 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl 
River, N. Y. RoOTARIANS CHARLES H 
HiGccins and Dr. BRADEN M. Lyons 

Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. ROTARIAN GEORGE T. BREEN 

Mt. Vernon Woodberry Mills, Ine., 
Tallassee, Ala. ROTARIAN B. G. StuM- 
BERG 

Mullins Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Salem, Ohio. ROTARIANS - 
DREW MacLeop, J. Ciype McKer, and 
J. B. MARTIN. 

Bakelite Corporation, Bound 
Brook, N. J. RorTrarRiaAn ALFRED H 
OAK 

Calico Chemical Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. ROTARIANS CARLE M. BIGELOW 
and CoLoNEL WILLIAM S. WEEKS 

Johns-Manville Corporation, Man- 
ville, N. J. (Bound Brook, N. J., 
plant.) RovTarRians Georce B. Brown 
and Lee J. SPANGLER, of Bound Brook, 
N. J 


Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 
ROTARIAN JOHN A, COLLINS 

Mullins Manufacturing Corp., 
Warren, Ohio. Rorarian JOHN P. 
SHERWOOD. 

Union Metal Manufacturing Co., 
Canton, Ohio. ROTARIANS ALBERT S. 
FROMM and CHARLES A. STREB. 

Thompson Pipe and Steel Co., 
Denver, Colo, ROTARIAN J. LESLIE 
Brown. 

Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc. (Louisiana Division), Ba- 
ten Rouge, La. Rotarian W. J. Das- 
PIT. 
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Tips from 
Retailers 
on 
the Alert! 


Hems of comment on preceding articles 
in the “Retailers on the Alert’ series 
(see page 20 of this issue for current 
installment). Do you know of other ex- 
amples of resourceful retailers? If so, 
send them in. They may help other 
merchants to pull through.—The Editors. 














@ “I enjoy the articles you are publish- 
ing telling how alert retailers are sur- 
viving the war. Don’t you think the an- 
swer to the problem is playing down 
hard-to-get merchandise and playing up 
After 
all, people have more money than ever 
It is just a matter of being 


products which are obtainable? 


to spend. 
able to sell something they want, even 
though it may be a little afield from our 
regular lines 

‘The trouble with some retailers is 
they are habit ridden. They hesitate to 
lines for fear they may get 
their fingers burned. What we forget is 
that the national advertising done by 
manufacturers of noncritical merchan- 


try new 


dise for their products takes a lot of the 
gamble out of stocking substitute mer- 


chandise.” 





@ “There is a chap in our town 
who owns a small electric shop. Be- 
fore the war his big business was 
mostly selling new refrigerators and 
ranges, but, of course, these are out 
now. He is solving his problem by 
floor sanding. He teamed up with 
2 painter, picked up a secondhand 
floor-sanding machine, and spe- 
cializes in refinishing hardwood 
floors. Between the two men, they 
are getting more business than they 
can handle. It struck me that this 
proves how right you are that the 
American businessman is hard to 
down. Give him half a chance and 
he will find some way to stay in 
business—war or no war.” 











@ “A Minnesota oil-burner dealer turned 
to reconditioning old coal stoves when 
oil burners were frozen, and displayed 
them in a store window. Most of his 
business is ‘trade-ins.’ ” 


@ “A furniture dealer who found his 
stock of household goods dwindling de- 
cided to clean out half of his store and 
open a trading post where customers 
could exchange household goods, kitchen 
and home equipment, for cash. He 
charged 20 percent for the use of his 
facilities and services. If reconditioning 
was required, he added that to the sale 
price. The idea went over in a big way. 
In every community there are folks who 
have things they would like to exchange 
for something they want and this trad- 
ing-post idea makes the exchange easy. 
It is in tune with the times too, because 
with new goods becoming more difficult 
to get, used goods must take their place.” 
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Curb Sovereignty 2—Comment from Readers 


[Continued from page 25] 


wealth was pledged quite as much as 
New York’s was to back that currency. 
Probably at Yorktown if any of the 
States had been asked right off the bat 
to subscribe to the American Constitu- 
tion, most of them would have balked 
at it. Probably today if a Constitutional 
amendment were offered pledging the 
United States to assist in the common 
defense of world democracy, it would 
be turned down ten to one. 

The same thing is true if we were 
asked in advance to join in planning 
and working out in detail a common 
currency for the world. Yet one cur- 
rency will surely be needed for inter- 
national trade under post-war condi- 
tions. We are the world’s creditor na- 
tion. Who needs a world currency more 
keenly than a creditor? Still we may 
find a plan which might make it neces- 
sary to float that currency in any 
country. 

Which is by way of saying that I feel 
that we should not try now to say what 
we shall or shall not do. We should not 
pledge ourselves at all definitely as to 
the post-war future. When the time 
comes, we shall do what we have to do 
in reason and justice. And we shall do 
it as God gives us the sense of reason 
and justice to mark our course. That 
there shall be some kind of union, some 
understanding, no one can doubt. Isola- 
tion is impossible. How far the union 
shall go, whether it shall be a political 
union or a series of economic treaties, 
or a regional or hemispherical Good 
Neighbor policy, roughly worked out 
and changed with the years and decades 
and generations as we shall be con- 
vinced of the need of change—all those 
things no one can prophesy. Certainly 
we should not at this time, in all the 
bewildering blindness of the war effort, 
make definite promises or pledges that 
will bind us at the war’s end—either 
for or against any stated course of ac- 
tion. 

We should be free to move into world 
freedom. We hope to live in a world 
justly with our neighbors. To do this 
they must respect us as we respect 
them. We Americans certainly are go- 
ing to work with our neighbors to main- 
tain a just peace. If it requires soldiers 
at first, we shall send soldiers. If it re- 
quires stabilization of the currency of 
our neighbors to help them rehabilitate 
themselves, so that they can pay for 
their goods—well, we shall do that, do 
it with the least possible friction, with 
the least possible sacrifice, and with 
the greatest possible competence. We 
must define our ideals now, but not 
make specific promisés. Our sense of 
justice and our knack for organization 


and international “hoss trading” p: ob. 
ably will guide us and make it pos 
for us to realize our national sense of 
justice in our international relation 

We shall not, of course, lower 
flag nor change its stars and stri) 
nor shall we modify the Bill of Rig 
nor change our Constitution in 
way that will threaten American 
ereignty. 
eignty under the new conditions. What's 
the use of trying? 

And let me close as I started. 1 
is just the opinion of one man who 


Nobody can define soy 


had no experience in international 
fairs, Who has never had an office eve; 
in domestic affairs, a man who aly 
independence 


all else loves his 
makes that love of independence 
symbol of all he loves in his count 
I believe in the unconditional surrend 
of our enemies. I believe deeply in 
ternational codperation under definite 
commitments after the war. But afte 
surrender in a new strange world where 
we have the duty of our position as 
victor, I feel we should not bind ou 
selves in any way now. I am sure that 
no condition will arise after the war 
which will take away from me any of 
the rights that I enjoy in being a goo 
neighbor at home under our flag, a go: 
citizen in my State and town and coun- 
try. Yet I should be amazed if my 
country should turn its back on the 
world and say, “Never again! Stew in 
your own juice! ‘Let the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine a vain thing!’” 
And further this deponent sayeth not. 


Cherrington-Hline 
Contrast Interests 


Says L. A. Hawkins 


Rotarian; Executive Engineer, Research 
Laboratory, General Electric Company; 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


4 

i WAS GLAD to see the May RorariAn 
give space to the international problems 
of the post-war world through the de- 
bate between Ben M. Cherrington and 
R. E. Pattison Kline. I hope many 
more such articles are to come, for | 
believe that the next year or two will 
bring to Rotary International its great- 
est opportunity to justify the second 
half of its name. Those years will de- 
termine whether it is now possible to 
lay a foundation for enduring peace, or 
whether we shall once again win only 
an armistice to be followed by another 
still bloodier war... . 

The -articies “ey Rotarians Cherring- 
ton and Kline present an interesting 
contrast. Dr. Cherrington bases his 
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nent on the solid ground of liberty 

law, the principle exemplified re 

ily throughout the history of civi- 

on, that true liberty and security 

v had only under law and order, 
established and with adequate 

of enforcement. Mr. 

nent starts with the legalistic defi- 

, n of a sovereign State, which as- 
the right of absolute autocracy to 


Kline’s 


a State. Then he proceeds to make 


s 


legal right synonymous with a 
il duty to maintain it, and, with 


her jump, seems to assert that any 
on of any part of that autocratic 
would constitute a betrayal of the 
ts of man, the abandonment of free- 
of speech, of thought, and of con- 
Did the former colonies, which 


S nce, 

matically became independent 
States with the successful conclusion 
of the American Revolution commit a 


al wrong, a betrayal of duty and 

in rights, when they adhered to 
Federal Constitution, ceding to it 
ich greater part of their autonomy 

an is proposed for the Allied nations? 
Did they, by that cession, yield or even 
curtail their citizens’ “inalienable 
rights’? According to Debater Kline’s 
quoted definition, New York State is no 
longer a State, but we still think, talk, 


write, assemble, and worship pretty 
much as we please. 
He argues that because the United 


States and Canada have lived at peace 
for more than a century, with goodwill 
as the only constraining force, nothing 
than requisite for 
maintaining world peace. Well, I 
both my next-door neighbors have lived 
amicably for many years, with 
many a friendly interchange and never 
the slightest friction, but no one of us 

proposed that our municipal 
force be for that reason 
banded, for, although our community is 
reasonably law abiding, we know that 
there are elements which still need the 


more 


goodwill is 
and 


most 


has yet 


police dis- 


Not a Creed of Greed 


[Continued from page 19] 

more of the world’s goods than others, 
without admitting equally wide dis- 
parities in ability. Generally it boils 
down to a sort of rationalization of in- 
feriority. To the man who is not satis- 
fied with his home and his automobile, 
it is much more soothing to the ego to 
attribute his neighbor’s standing in 
these respects to the possession of a 
low cunning called “acquisitiveness” 
than to any solid achievement. 

The skinners of business regard the 
vulgar acquisitive instinct in the same 
light as a talent for picking pockets. 
Professor Overstreet informs us that 
“because wealth is largely a matter of 
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restraint of the strong arm of the law 


So we continue to submit to traffic cops 


and various police regulations, sacrific 


ing some part of anarchic license in 


order that we may continue to enjoy 


the security which alone gives meaning 


and value to liberty. Friendship be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
did not deter Hitler from his rape of 


divert bombs 


Harbor. 


Europe nor 


from Pearl 


Japanese 


New Thinking Needed 
for a Smaller World 
Says Sinclair J. McGibbon 


Public Accountant; Director-Elect, 
Rotary International; Perth, Australia 


L..: lesson of the war to me appears 
to be that the citizens of the world must 
realize that with the advance of science 
and the quickness of travel, the world 
has become one 
and, 
it or not, each 
and all the peoples of 
the 
dependent on 
other. 

The future will not 
hold a the 
inefficient, whether an 
individual or a nation, 
and this inefficiency cannot be obligated 
talk. We that 
knowledge and desire in the hearts of 


unit, 
whether we like 
nation 
inter- 


world are 


each 





place for 


McGibbon 


by ordinary must get 
each and every one of our countrymen 
to be 100 percent efficient, physically, 
morally, and collectively, because it ap- 
that if that is the per- 


actuating 


pears to me 
manent 
tomorrow, they 
ize that the future of the world will not 
depend on the worshiping of tradition, 
position, the old tie, but 
rather on the recognition of the aristoc- 
and morality. 


idea the people of 


will soon come to real- 


and school 


racy of brains, energy, 


symbols, it can be accumulated—when 
one knows the subtle technique—with 
comparative ease.” [f he will just let 
us in on this technique in his next book, 
he will undoubtedly do some hefty “ac- 
quisiting” for himself. He will find a 
waiting public far more eager to learn 
that secret than how to win friends and 
influence people. 
It’s true that all 
enterprisers possess a 
sense—a recognition that income must 


successful business 


certain dollar 


exceed outgo or there’s “no go.” But 
it’s not an acquisitive instinct in the 
sense of a prehensile attraction and 


lust for money that makes a good busi- 





Henry Ford has accumulated 
but 


His mind 


nessman 


a great fortune, he is not meanly 


acquisitive. has been on the 


automobiles and not the gat 


making of 


nering of dollars. Andrew Carnegie 


was so far from being merely acquisi 
tive that long before his death his 
terest In giving away money came to 


overshadow that in acquiring it 


Justice Brandeis, reform jurist, who 


often deplored the aggregation of wealth 
and 


what he termed “the curse of big 


ness,” died a millionaire thrice ovet 
That is not in any sense to his discredit; 
it only shows that businessmen have 
no monopoly on the talent for saving 
and investing Also, there must be 
merit about an economic system that 


affords such opportunities, even to i 


severest critics 


There are those who dream of an 


Eden where every man does his chosen 


work in sheltered communal barracks 
life and pays no heed to vulgar competi 
But 


will agree with Theodore Roosevelt that 


tion with his fellows. most of u 


in this matter-of-fact world “it is not 
a realizable ideal to pay no heed to 
money.” 

Those who have had close contact 


with many businessmen come to under 
stand that it is not greed or acquisitive 
ness or thirst for power that keeps so 
many of them in the harness long afte 
they have passed the point of financial 
security. In good part it may be.a de 
votion to service—to improving the life 
And 


good 


and living of fellow human beings 
in part it may be the fact that a 
businessman gets some of the same zest 
in pursuing his business that an old 
lawyer or a doctor or an elder statesman 
finds in his profession. 

When 


for “exploitation,” 


critics score the businessman 


it generally is but an 
echo of the doctrinaire assumption that 
wages the 
That 


compen 


a worker should 
full 


reckoning would eliminate all 


receive in 
value of all he produces 


sation for capital and management, 


the 
plied only through public ownership of 


which means theory could be ap 


all the means of production 


One New York professor told the 
Rapp-Coudert committee, investigating 
radicalism in education, that “a cap 


italist is one who exploits other people 


by paying them to work for him.” If 
that is exploitation, let’s have more 
of it! 

Doubtless there still are exploiting 


employers in the genuine sense of the 


term. I’ve seen very few of them: on 
the other hand, I have seen a great 
many like the owner of a laundry in 


North Carolina, whose foreman related 


this incident to me, and I pass it on to 
you: 
“My the 


when it comes to discharging help! I 


boss is doggondest softie 


went to him one day and asked to lay 


off three women press operators be- 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


Naval training. Boys 9 to 18. July 7 to August 
27. 








Uniforms. 60 boats. Dormitories. Two 
gymnasiums All land and water 
sports. Cruising, radio communica- 
tions, commando course. Ground 
aeronautics and accelerated aca- 
demic programs available For 
catalog address: 

Robison, U. & 


Box 29. Toms River, N 








| MILITARY SCHOOL - High School -Junior College 

Fully accredited. Superior scholastic, mil- 

, \itary, athleticinstruction. Modern buildings. 

*) | $200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Gol 

© | course. Five athletic fields. 96acres. Reason- 
able rate, Write for Catalog and View Book. 


“- Col. A. M. Hiteh, 63-C Third St, Booneville, Mo. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ed Rha en SeHnooL 


’ arate 2 r. 
COLLEGE. "R Oo Cc, All fully 


ORT Mae ney 
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Riding Golf 225 a res be a rtiful campus— 
airy — Country Club Summer School, 
« Ar ‘ALOG Write Col, J. M. Sellers, 663 
Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 








SPEECH CORRECTION 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
HANDICAP SOLDIERS 


30,000 rejected in the draft because of stammer- 
ing, loss of voice, and other speech defects. Al- 
most every one of these can be corrected in six 
weeks or two months, if treated correctly. Such 
correction can be obtained at Martin Hall, the 
only residential institute in America devoted 
entirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders, and recognized by medical and edu- 
cational professions. For information address: 








Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 














CAMP 


CHIMNEY ROCK CAMPS 


in North Carolina, near Asheville, Land of the Sky. Out- 
standing pongeran lip progres equipment *ersonal 








pe visior & buildings T arge fleet cz and boats. 
J nior a 11 Seniors 12-18 For 26 years the 
diserin utings parents For Booklet, address: 


yey bone “Dir Box R, Chimney Rock, North Carolina 





gt a ee Camps 


will welcome inquiries from 
our subscribers. If you plan 
to send your children to 
school or camp, write today 
to — and camps repre- 
ted on this page for com- 
pi sl cS details. Be sure to 
ention THe Rotarian. 
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cause we didn’t have enough work for 
them. 

“Put them to cleaning up the stock- 
room,’ he said. 

“I told him we had just finished 
over the stockroom. 
them wash the 


going 
‘*Have windows, 
then.’ 
‘We had all the windows washed 

only the first of the week.’ 

“*Well find something for them to 
do. I don’t care what it is.’ 

“He would rather take a beating than 
fire anybody; that’s why his payroll is 
always out of line.” 


The Americas United 


[Continued from page 13] 
power against any American republic 
would be considered as an act of ag- 
independent 
In the event 


gression against every 
State of the New World. 
of such aggression the American repub- 
lics agreed to consult and to concert 
with one another the necessary comple- 
mentary agreements so as to organize 
cooperation for defense. 

It is unnecessary to specify in detail 
the stage-by-stage development of this 
concept until it became the working 
policy guide for the countries of the 
Americas. It does seem useful, how- 
ever, to review the practical application 
of this policy to the unusual and dif- 
ficult problems which confronted the 
American republics as a result of the 
outbreak of war in 1939. 

The first problems of magnitude con- 
fronting the American republics were 
those of an economic character. 

Trade with Europe was immediately 
disrupted. This was particularly true 
for the countries which normally dis- 
posed of a large amount of their coffee 
in the European market. The Inter- 
American Economic and Financial Ad- 
visory Committee, which was_ estab- 
lished by the Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters in Panama, held in September, 
1939, after months of effort finally de- 
vised an agreement to apportion fairly 
the only important remaining market 
—namely, that of the United States 





| among the supplying countries. The 


Inter-American Coffee Agreement has 
proved to be an unusually successful 
agreement for handling a difficult sur- 
plus situation. It has operated to sta- 
bilize market conditions, to provide the 
consumer in the United States with 


| adequate supplies at a fair price, and 


to furnish security of operation to the 
producers among our neighbor repub- 
lies. 

The shortage of shipping 
the withdrawal of a large part of the 
world’s maritime trade for war pur- 
poses also received the attention of the 
Inter-American Economic and Financial 
Advisory Committee. To alleviate the 


caused by 


Business is honestly selfish. The }!iope 
of bettering self is frankly the m 
in an overwhelming proportior 
human transactions, however relu 
some idealists may be to admit that 
But the profit motive, the mainsprin; 
economic action, is far more thar 
mere desire for pecuniary gain. U 
our incentive system, millions of 
viduals struggling to advance the s¢ 
interests of themselves and their 
ilies add up in the aggregate to so n 
manpower advancing the common, 

Business is only the people at \ 


As they rate morally, so does busi 


shipping stringency in inter-Americar 
trade, this Committee recommended 
plan for putting into 
ping of the Axis powers that had sought 
refuge at the outbreak of war in the 
harbors of this hemisphere. Under this 
recommendation 82 immobilized ships 
have been put back into service in th: 
interest of all the American republi: 
After the fall of France, all the Ameri- 
can republics felt the need of strength- 
ening their military and naval establis! 
ments. At the same time, the United 
States, under the Lend-Lease Act, 
dertook to furnish vast 
the countries then engaged in fighting 


service the s} 


assistance 


Axis aggression. In order to advanc 
the attainment of these objectives the 
American republics agreed not to ex- 
port strategic materials, but to reserve 
them for utilization in the manufacture 
of supplies necessary both for them 
selves and for those actively engage: 
in war at that time. 
ments denied the Axis during the latte: 
part of 1940 and all of 1941 access 
strategic materials of which they, 


These arrange 


t 
ne 


Axis powers, were in critical need. 

After the Japanese attack upon the 
United States at Pearl Harbor, the 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Rio de 
Janeiro called for the severance of all 
commercial and financial intercours: 
direct or indirect, between the Wester 
Hemisphere and the Axis countries. At 
the Inter-American Conference on Sys 
tems of Economic and Financia] Con 
trol in July, 1942, the precise imple- 
mentation of this recommendation was 
Action to make this pro- 
gram effective has in general been 
prompt and efficient. It has thwarted 
the plans of the Axis for interference 
and aggression in this hemisphere. It 
has helped to dry up the funds avail 
able to the Axis not only for propa 
ganda, but for every type of unde 
ground subversive activity designed to 
sow discord and to overthrow the Gov- 
ernments of the sovereign American 
States. 

In the political field the solidarity of 


agreed upon. 
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Americas has been a bulwark of 
strength. 

the Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
convened within a few 
the fall of France, the 
adopted a _ pro- 


Havana, 
<s after 
erican republics 
ire for provisional 
any possession of a non-American 
ntry in danger of being transferred 
utilized by Axis powers. Thus the 
erican republics met the very deli- 
e problem of what they would do in 
event the Axis attempted to utilize 
French possessions in this hemi- 
ere as a base for inimical activities 
iinst the New World. Fortunately, 
American republics have not been 
iged to take action; but should the 
mtingency arise, they have prepared 
fixed and definite 
uld not only protect their own in- 
ests, but would also insure the legit- 
ite post-war interests of the non- 
\merican territories in question. 
Immediately after the attack on the 
United States by Japan and the declara- 
yn of war by Germany and Italy 
igainst the United States, the Foreign 
Ministers of the American republics 
convened at Rio de Janeiro. In their 
first resolution, the Foreign Ministers 
recommended unanimously that the 
\merican republics break their diplo- 
matic relations with Japan, Germany, 
ind Italy. Immediately all but two of 
the countries which had not already 
taken this action did so, and since that 
time one of the two remaining countries 
has joined in similar action. Today 20 
sovereign American States have carried 
out the commitments in which 21 vol- 
untarily joined a year ago. 
In the broad sweep of history this 
relations 


administration 


procedure that 


progress in inter-American 
will be considered only a_ beginning. 
The great opportunity still lies ahead. 
In the future as in the past, progress 
must be by patient and careful build- 
ing, stage by stage. There must be 
imagination, even daring, in_ the 
methods employed to attain inter-Amer- 
ican objectives, but in this, as in life 
generally, progress comes from the 
careful application of good methods, 
whether to matters of the first magni- 
tude or, what is perhaps quite as neces- 
sary, to the handling of everyday 
routine. 

The American republics have been 
bountifully endowed by Nature with 
rich natural resources. The develop- 
ment of these resources under the sov- 
ereign jurisdiction of the Governments 
of these nations, and for the benefit of 
their peoples, can have the effect of 
bringing happiness into the lives of 
many millions who now suffer from 
want. Such development will require 
resourcefulness and long hard work. It 
is going to require a wider possession 
and use of land, the expansion of food 
production in order to feed adequately 
a growing population, the improve- 
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ment of labor standards, the abolition 
of illiteracy through free public educa- 
tion, the extension of public health 
facilities, the investment of local and 
foreign capital in new types of local 
enterprise, and a willingness to change 
existing habits in order to provide new 
ways of living that mean a better exis- 
tence for all elements of the popula- 
tion. 

It is my 
tension of the same principles of in- 


belief that through the ex- 


ternational codperation which have al- 


ready given such productive results, 


the American republics can make vast 
toward the attainment of the 
individual 


strides 


standard of living and of 


security of which their resources, ma- 
terial and human, are capable. This is 
one of the great challenges of the post- 
war world to inter-American relations. 


Notes on the Foregoing 


The address of Mr. Welles, 
(Syd broadcast throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, brought 
note in its wake a wave of con- 


gratulatory cablegrams and letters on 
the views expressed. Among them was 
the following from Fernando Carbajal, 
President of Rotary International: 

Your broadcast from the Rotary Club of 
New York City on April 15 in celebration of 
Pan-American Day was tremendously well 
received in South America Fortunately, I 
happened to be in Lima just at that time, 
where I listened with rapt attention to all 
that vou said I greatly appreciate your 
personal reference to me, although I feel 
very humble inasmuch as my work this 
year has merely been in line of duty as 
the President of our great world-wide or- 
ganization Of course, you Know from my 
visit with you that I have had the privilege 
of having audiences with the heads of most 
of the countries in Latin America, and from 
each I learned of the high esteem in which 
Rotary is held. That same evidence was 
given to me by President Roosevelt, Vice- 
President Wallace, Secretary of State Hull, 
and yourself in the United States, as well as 
The Honorable Mackenzie King in Canada 
Rotary, for 27 years, has been laying the 
foundation for understanding among the 
peoples of the world, and I believe that it 
produced the groundwork which was most 
helpful in arriving at the conclusion of the 
various Pan-American conferences, especial- 
ly the Pan-American Accord in Havana in 
1940. 

That you hold Rotary in high regard is ob- 
vious from your willingness to take mo- 
ments from your busy life to go to the Ro- 
tary Club of New York to give that very 
excellent Pan-American Day address. I ap- 
preciate very, very much all that you said, 
and. want you to know that Rotary Inter- 
national will do everything it can to help 
achieve the hopes and aspirations you enun- 
ciated. 

Apropos Pan Americanism, readers of 
THE RotTaRIAN will recall—and may wish 
to review—the numerous articles which 
have appeared in this magazine on the 
theme projected by Mr. Welles. Among 
them are these: 

Central America’s Burma Road, by Ed- 
win W. James (April, 1943). 

Certain Americans in the 
Carleton Beals (March, 1943). 

Awakening in the Americas, by Fernando 
Carbajal (February, 1943). 

Neighbors Working Together, by 
A. Wallace (December, 1942). 

‘Land of Light and Liberty,’ by Oswaldo 
Aranha (December, 1942). 

Inter-American Unity IS Possible, by Ri- 
eardo J. Alfaro (June, 1942). 

Economic Highways of the Americas, by 
Edward Tomlinson (May, 1942). 

The Americas Show the Way, by Walter 
B. Pitkin (January, 1942). 





Tropics, by 


Henry 





GLOBE-WERNICKE OFFICE 
ACCESSORIES SPEED UP 
ROUTINE FOR VICTORY 





In war as in peace . . . Globe-Wernicke 
office accessories, filing equipment and 
supplies are helping speed up routine in 
offices and factories throughout the 
nation. These indispensable ‘“‘tools of 
business’’ fully meet the war-time need 
for greater efficiency. Sold by leading 
stationers and office equipment dealers. 





“PILOT” 


Made of strong fibreboard...one and two drawer 
styles for 3x5", 4x6", 5x8", and 6x9" cards 

















MANILA 
FILING FOLDERS 


“ACCESSO” WOOD “TUFTEAR” 
DESK TRAYS 
Handy... economical. Very serviceable. 
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Headquarters 
For Choice 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


There is no selection any- 
where as large ... or as fine 
* ++ or so reasonably priced 
as you will find here in our 
spacious salesroom. That is 
why people come to us from 
all over America for their 
Orientals. Rugs will be shipped 
on approval to Rotarians and 


their friends. 


Free! BOOKLET 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs’ 


Nahigian Pyros, Jc 


Direct importers Since 1890 


169 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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SUGGESTS 
~ Ladi SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 









@RIDING @HIKING 

@GOLF @ALL OUTDOOR 
ACTIVITIES 

@HEALTH GIVING 

MINERAL WATERS 


SEND FOR LOW 
AMERICAN PLAN 
RATES 








SECRETARIES ORDER NOW! 


Active and Past Officer, 
100 per cent Attendance and 
Membership, plain and diamond set. 


Rotary Buttons and 
Other Jewelry 








Diamonds Shown 
Additional 
R-208-D R-108-D 
$2.50 eacl Kt. Green gold $3.00 each 
$3.50 each 14 Kt. Green or white $4.00 each 
$5.00 eaci 8 Kt. White ge $5.50 each 


Rotarians and 
through Club 


Accepted 
Clubs everywhere 
Jewelers or Secretary 


Write for 


GORDON B. MILLER & CO. 


Rotary Manufacturers since 1914 
809 Wainut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


and used regularly by 
Available 


catalague to 


Russel!-Hampton Company, Chicago 
Special Authorized Club Distributors 











New Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and li- 
braries. 

Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 

Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful wn Paarl. binder. 
The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
United States, $3.00 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 





35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
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WE C 
Springs 


ANTER this month to Buffalo 
Game Farm, near Knoxville, 
Tennessee, where a certain Rotarian has 
seen his hobby grow into the world’s 
largest quail hatchery—a hobby which, 
incidentally, may help to relieve the 
current meat shortage. 


as 
Boswarre 


. bobwhite,” is a com- 
mon sound in the east Tennessee coun- 
try, but it might have been extinct had 

it not been for the 


hobby of Lynn W. 








HoskKINs, a member of 
the Rotary Club of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
ROTARIAN HOSKINS is 


known as the father 
of the Buffalo Springs 
Game Farm, which 


produces upward of 
50,000 quail a year. 





As a young hard- 
Hoskins ware salesman in Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Hoskins 


often sold more than 900,000 shells and 
400,000 metallic cartridges a month. He 
was a sportsman too—and that was the 
cause of his concern. Game was plenti- 
ful, but hunters were killing quail and 
grouse in such large quantities for ship- 
ment to Eastern markets that he could 
foresee their extinction unless measures 
were taken*to prevent it. 

Years passed, but RoTARIAN HOSKINS 
never lost his concern for wild-life pres- 
ervation. Early in 1933 a leaflet on 


3 Sows Sad 











quail propagation found its way int 
hands. Immediately he obtained 
mission to procure ten wild quail 


pairs, and placed them in pens built in 
Before long th 
Shorth 


the yard of his home. 
birds were nesting and laying. 


tiching Fost 


afterward he was appointed chairman 
of the quail committee of the local chap 


Izaak Walton 
“hatched.” 


ter of the 
an idea was 


League, an 
With 50 pai 


of birds from the State Game Depart. 
he started a project which soon 


ment, 


merited the purchase of 400 acres 


land, now known as the Buffalo Spring 


Game Farm. Through the Federal Go 
ernment, the National Park Servi 
erected buildings and took over the d 
velopment of the Farm, assisted by 
Civilian Conservation Corps and tt! 
highway departments of the counti 
and State. In 1939 the Farm was turn 
over to the Game Department of 
State of Tennessee for operation. 

In recognition of RoTARIAN HoskIN 
interest and efforts, a bronze tablet 
his honor has been placed in front 
the Farm’s administration building 


f 


The hobby responsible for this great 


conservation measure is 
another project: 
individual rural youth and 
who have enough suitable land to s 


port the coveys. The 


now 


father te 
that of bird raising b) 


3) 


individual co 


sportsmen 


Operator is supplied with two broods of 


40 day-old quail each, 
for six weeks. The 


and enough fes 


nominal cost ft 


necessary equipment must be borne by 


BOBWHITE quail (left) and Chukar partridge bred on the Buffalo Springs Game Farm, near 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Raising them is a hobby of Conservationist Rotarian Lynn W. Hoskins. 
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COMBINATION brooder and holding 





pen which enables Tennessee farm lads to raise their 


own bobwhite coveys cheaply. The Game Farm supplies birds, feed, and brooder plans. 


coéperator, who also agrees to post 
and against hunting for two years. 
\fter that period there may be “man- 
!’ hunting, with no more birds than 
surplus killed. 
Experiments in raising the Chukar 
partridge of India are also under way 
the Farm. This bird is three times 
size of the quail and its eggs are as 
ge as a bantam’s. It is a soft grayish- 
tan dove color, with brilliant stripes on 
s sides. More than 3,000 have been 
duced, and some 1,000 already have 
been released, but even if the Chukar 
can be raised successfully in the Ten- 
climate, it will be another ten 
before the stock is abundant 
enough for an open hunting season. 


nessee 


years 


VOW—let Natt N. Donce, of Coolidge, 
jrizona, tell you how HERBERT L. 
STAHNKE, Of Arizona State Teachers Col- 
at Tempe, “denatures” 
Mr. STAHNKE, a former Rotarian, is an 
associate professor of science. 


scorpions. 


) 
ege, 


experimental 
modestly calls his 
HERBERT L. STAHNKE has suc- 
ceeded in removing the poison from 
scorpion stings, and, if I may be per: 
mitted a play on words, the stigma from 
the Southwest Desert. 

Since pioneer days desert scorpions 
have thrown fear into natives and tour- 
ists alike; numerous deaths, especially 
among children, have resulted from 
their stings. Finding that little work 
had been done on scorpions by scien- 
tists, except in Germany and Mexico, 
Mr. STAHNKE examined 6,000 live scor- 
pions and identified 21 different Arizona 
species, 16 of which never had been de- 
scribed before. Of the 21 species he 
found that the poison of only two is 
fatal to human beings. 

Through the codperation of physi- 
cians and the staff of the Mesa Hospital, 
scorpion-sting victims have been treated 
successfully with scorpion antivenin 
serum manufactured in Mexico City, 
Mexico, and the serum now is kept in 
many hospitals in southern Arizona. 

Still riding his hobby, Mr. STAHNKE is 


After years of hard 


on what he 


work 


hobby, 


JUNE, 1943 


experimenting with certain chemicals 
in an effort to perfect a treatment that 
will replace the antivenin serum, which 
is difficult A simple first-aid 
treatment, he has discovered, is the ap- 
plication of ice to the part stung, which 
gives promise, he says, of effective use 
in first-aid 
of black-widow 
sonous arthropods 


to obtain. 


treatment of bites or 
spiders and other poi- 


and 


stings 


scorptlons. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family, THE Groom will be happy 
to list your field of hobby interest below 

Bismarck Battle: H. A. Shawaker (wishes 
items about Fluing Fortress pilot son, Lt Ww 
A. Shawaker, in the Battle of the Bismarck 
Sea—probably in newspapers of March 4 


and 5, 1943), 149 E. Wooster St., Bowling 
Green, Ohio, U.S.A 
Stamps: Jon R. Waltz (13-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects U.S.A stamps will ea 
change), 300 Wood St Delta, Ohio, U.S.A 
Stamps: Robert B. Gile, Jr. (72-year-old 
son of Rotarian—collects stamps; wishes to 


exchange with Rotarians’ sons in other 
countries), 4211 Forest Road, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S.A 

—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 








HE’S LEARNED how to treat scorpion stings. 











HONOR ROLLS 
PLAQUES & 
PILASTERS 


t 
PROUDLY 
HONORED 


EMPLOY 


ARMED FORCES 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOG showing |4 different de- 
signs and sizes. All are wrought 
in enduring wood of matchless 
beauty, for permanence. Special 
designs submitted if desired. 
Prompt delivery on all orders, 
whether for 6 names or 6,000! 

When in this city see our large 
Pilaster at the Chicago Rotary 
Club. 


ELVIN, INC. 


215 W. OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Leading Jewelers feature this line. 


ROTARY JEWELRY 


Five distinctive designs 
PAST PRESIDENT EMBLEMS 


with or without diamonds 





164 116 
If your jeweler is unable to supply you, write 


WEFFERLING, 
BERRY & CO. 


Makers sor 
Emblematic Jewkiry 


of 
fing 


8 ROSE ST., NEWARK,\N. J. 
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KNOW RUSSIA 


In the world of today and 
the future it behooves every 
American to learn more 
about geography, history, 
people and resources Send 
$1.00 for new atlas of Soviet Russia. 
ored map 10x7% inches 

DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 

Maps, Giobes, Atiases, Pictures 

5259 Ravenswood Avenue 


32 col- 


Chicago 











PERSONNEL TRAINING 








Prepare Now for After-the-War Opportunities 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 
and Personnel Training Programs 
v 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, CHICAGO 


Also publishers—The Dartnel! Sales Service—industrial 
Relations Service and American Business Magazine. 














PROGRAM MATERIAL 


e 

We write speeches on 

any subject. Confidential, 
**Speeches For Every Occasion,’* a collection, $1.50. 
Public Speaking Manual, $1.50. Officer’s Handbook 

with stant Parliamentary Guide, J .50. 

“N Jokes and umorous Talks,’* 
a 


prepared and mailed monthly, $ 
Toastmaster’s 








ear. Speaker's Joke Book, of 

umor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. 
Best Club and Lodge Stunts, $1.50. 
r am Chairman’s Fun Book, 


$1.50. Ladies’ Night ogram, $5. Minstrel Shows. 

* Canadians may on simple approved plan. 
National Reference Library 

@_20!4 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio . 











ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 








harder 
Mark your things with your own name, woven 
to order by Cash's, and prevent most losses. 


Replacements are harder and 


Cash's are a favorite identification with the 

armed forces as well as at home. Ask your Dept. 

Store for CASH’S or write us. Due to our vol- 

ume of military business PLEASE place 

orders for Camp and School EARLY! 

TRIAL OFFER: Send /éc for 1 Doz. of your FIRST name. 
Ask about Cash’s BADGES for Rotarians 


C A S H ’ 443 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 


@ 6211 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 


PRICES THREE DOZEN $1.50 NINE DOZEN $2.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 IWELVE DOZEN $3.00 


4 
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o 
ULI 6 PEPER 


co 
Or PPro 
9M; 26) Chom e trib 
fo, *% for, Seen en of 
Peg act es nip Your 
Yon y n 
eng Kena Mbhe, ”,%s Ons the 
n © Ss 
Ong ere, ome, '7¢s 
Ces vre Play 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO... 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 






for use on banquet tables, etc, 
19” front x " high x 18” 
ture 


mos: 
the convenience of spgakers. 

esk is bullt with Shelf for 

rs, books, etc, Fin. 





days for delivery Each $5.50. 
Write for club catalog today, 

“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 

603 S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 


(Continued on next page) 
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“I WOULD have returned them sooner, 
but I just now got out of the hospital!” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The 
following story was contributed by Olan 
G. Ruble, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 


In a defense area in which the rent 
problem was quite acute, a prospective 
tenant was passing a river when he ob- 
served a man floundering around and 
drowning. He yelled to the man and 
asked him where he lived. 

“At 207 Cotton Avenue,” he replied. 

The questioner jumped back in his 
car and hastened to look for the land- 
lord of the drowning man. 

“Sir,” he began when he approached 


| him, “I just came from the river and 


observed your tenant drowning. I would 
like to rent the house in which he has 
been living.” 

“Sorry,” replied the landlord, “but I 
just rented it to the man who pushed 
him in.” 


Hidden Cities 

In each of the following sentences is 
hidden a Rotary city: 

1. So far as seeing him is concerned, 
I care not a whit. By the time he gets 
here, I’ll be gone. 

2. You have more confidence in him 
than I have. Personally I don’t think he 
can win on a bet. 

3. The house was nearly hidden. Big 
hydrangea shrubs covered the approach 
to the entrance. 





tripped Gears oO} 


nV oe 
4. Our attention was called t 
peacefulness of the bay. A month lat 
it was filled with warships. 
5. He’d read widely from Economist 
Thorstein Veblen. He imposed his views 
on all of us. 


Anagrams 
Transpose the letters in the following 
phrases so as to form single words: 
1. Rich seer. 2. One law term. 3 
Cart horse. 4. Satin on a tin star tut 
5. A shrewd nip. 6. These tin lambs 


Pied Poem 

When rightly arranged, the following 
words will form a well-known stanza of 
four lines by George Pope Morris (all 
the capitals in the original verse are re. 
tained in the upset): 

In me a single Woodman sheltered 
youth. Touch not that tree bough! 1’! 
now protect And spare it. 

The answers to the three puzzles 
above will be found on page 63. 


Bachelor, Beware! 
When she looks at you with eyes 
that say 
You great big wonderful man, 
When she smiles at you demurely 
As only a pretty ming can, 


When she clings to you adoringly, 

Steer clear, Sir Galahad— 

The best that you can hope for 

Is the worst of it, my lad! 
—May RICHSTONE 


Tales. Twice Lold 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Economy-Minded 

“Darling, see this new dress I bought 
today. Isn’t it lovely!? And just think, 
it cost only $200.” 

“Two hundred bucks! Why didn’t you 
phone me first?” 

“T hated to spend the nickel!”—k« 
tary Service, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 


Employment Note 
Mrs. Smith (to next-door neighbor): 
“The war’ll soon be over now.” 


Neighbor: “And what makes you 
think that?” 
Mrs. Smith: “Well, our Tom _ has 


joined up, and he never keeps a job 
above a fortnight.”—Rotary News, Bris 
BANE, AUSTRALIA. 


Descriptive 

Being told to write an essay on the 
mule, a small boy turned in to his 
teacher the following effort: 

“The Mewl is a hardier bird than 4 


guse or turkie. It has two legs to walk 
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1 two more to kick with, and wears _ 615. 
ngs on the side of its head. It is 
nly backward about coming for- 


The last two figures will be your 
age; the others your house number.— 
Savannah Rotary, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 





—The Gear Shift, TAcoma, WASH- 


Tough Even Then 
don’t blame our forefathers for 
ng against taxation without repre- 
tion. Even with representation it 
soft snap to pay taxes.—Rotary 
tin, BIDDEFORD AND SAco, MAINE. 


Difference 
iployer: “Why hasn’t this job been 
> [t’s a month since I told you 
t ee 
Otfice boy: “I forgot, sir.” 
iployer: “Forgot! Suppose I forgot 
1y you. What would you say?” 
‘fice boy: “Well, I wouldn’t wait a 
nth before I reminded you.”—Rotary 
Vews, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Lying Layer 


What the dickens are you doing’ well, consider these: bleat, cheat, eat, 
n there in the cellar?” demanded greet, heat, seat, sheet, treat. War Production Board 


rooster. 
Well, if it is any of your business,” 
eplied the hen frigidly, “I’m laying in 
supply of coal.”—Run-O-Mine, Fatr- 
INT, WEST VIRGINIA. 


The Lost Coin 
Standing on a crowded streetcar, a 
it Woman was vainly trying to find a 
el for her fare. All her pockets had 
en tightly buttoned as a protection 
igainst pickpockets, and no little com- 














“Drop Me a Line’ 


How often you've heard THAT ex- 
pression! This time it refers to a line 
to complete the bobtailed limerick be- 
low. “Drop” as many lines as you wish 
— if one of them is the best received 
by August |, you will receive $2. Send 
entries to The Fixer, in care of “The 
Rotarian’ Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. — Gears Eds. 











Sweet Music 
A shy little lad was Jim Sweet 
He constantly shuffled his feet, 
But ask him to sing, 
He’d make the room ring! 


opportunities great But just in case— | 


Blake’s Break 

“He'd give you the shirt off his back” 
was once considered the acme of gener- 
osity. But no longer—at least not to 
Dr. Thomas S. Burr, Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Rumford, Maine, who 
has a new measuring stick for that par- 
ticular virtue. He discloses it as the 
last line to the unfinished limerick 
which was published in the March 
ROTARIAN—and for it receives a check 

















ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES (Cont'd) 












EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 





ROTARY DECORATIONS 
















Cc 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE 


Stock Limited by 


250 ROTARY COCKTAIL NAPKINS 
100 ROTARY 8x12 DOILIES 


$2.00 postpaid 
or each separately for $1.00 postpaid 
Send Money with Orders to 


RIDGEWOOD PAPER COMPANY 
610 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 














STATIONERY and CHECKS 
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y ‘tion resulted. for $2. Here is the complete limerick: 
“Please let me pay your fare,” said a There’s no one who's finer than Blake— ” 
in beside her. The kind who will give you a break. “4 Pacco ; 
/; Nothing of the kind,” she replied. If help’s what you need, ! | 
‘ve got a nickel here some place.” He's there with a deed, Letlerheads and ia 
“I'm sure of it,” said the man, “but I’d He'd give you his last T-bone steak. b och 44 . ur ! 
still like to pay your fare—you’ve un- C. Click | 
E ttoned my suspenders three times inswers to Puzzles on Page 62 L | 
lready.”— The Tattler, BELLINGHAM, Hippen Cities: 1. Whitby (Ontario, Can- | 
ae dy se i . ‘ ada). 2. Winona (Minnesota and Missis- $3083:7,17.))) and CHECK 
\V ASHINGTON. sippi). 3. Denbigh (Wales) 4. Bayamo i 
(Cuba). 5. Benheim (New Zealand) 
n It Out Aas: 1. Cherries. Watermelon. CORPORATION | 
LTYy 3. Orchestra. 4. Transubstantiation. 9. OF AMER | 
Take your house number and double W cag 6. Establishment ICA 
Add 5. Multiply by half a hundred. Woodman, spare that tree! 7 
’ ; ly . ; Seuss net’ a stale bough! 2936 Benton + St. Louis, Mo. 
hen add your age (no cheating). Add on woh % ehmtterad Yee 
the number of days in a year. Subtract And I'll protect it now. (FORMERLY ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPHING C6.) 
Xk, TYPOGRAPHERS 
Oo 
MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service | 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
BS “ 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
U = 
Here is an audience made-to-order for i 
any quality product for use in home 
or business—1!75,000 men who hold re- 
sponsible positions. This directory of 
Products and Services (maximum size 
1¢ 1 col.x2”, minimum | col.x!”) is 
S their guide to quality products. For 
further information, write ROTARIAN, 
a 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois. 
- “DO YOU HAVE anything that sort of leaves things up to a man’s own judgment?” —— a | 
JUNE, 1943 63 
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MAYBE YOU NOTICED 
ROTARIAN is a bit late 
Sorry. It was held 


that THI 
this month. 
up to include a report of Rotary’s 
34th annual meeting, which closed 
at noon on May 20 in St. Louis, 
Missouri. You will find that re- 
port opening on page 26. 


THE MEETING 
on the Mississippi was, by design, 
Rotary’s briefest, smallest, and 
plainest international Convention 
Yet it was also 
perhaps its most vital. A dynamo 
of inspiration, it developed a cur- 
rent which, when relayed by the 
few who could plug in directly, 
will step up the tempo of Ro- 
tary work in 5,146 communities 
throughout the world. When, on 
July 1, Charles L. Wheeler, of Cal- 
ifornia, takes switch 
levers as President of Rotary In- 
ternational, he will find Rotary 
enthusiasms at a high peak—a 
fact due in no small way to the 

f-exhausting efforts of his pred- 
ecessor, Rotary’s flying, smiling, 
untiring President, Fernando Car- 
bajal, of Peru. 


in three decades. 


over the 


ONE THING 
came home again and again at St. 
Louis: that the war which engulfs 
most of the countries in which 
Rotary exists is putting Rotary 
talents for community organiza- 
tion to the ultimate test and is 
finding them ‘as advertised’”— 
and more. As individuals and as 
Clubs, Rotarians are stepping in 
to give their communities that 
local leadership upon which the 
broad national war plans of Gov- 
ernments so greatly depend. Turn 
to page 47 and see what New Zea- 
land Rotarians did about aids for 
servicemen, or turn to page 43 and 
note how one Rotary District sold 
million dollars in war 
Page 52 tells of a scrap- 


over 8 
bonds. 


64 


The To encourage and foster the ideal of 


service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 


Four in particular to encouroge and 
(1) The development of acquaintance as 

Ob ,, t an opportunity for service. 
VEC 5 (2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
OF and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


pation os an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 


fosters ice by every Rotarian to his personal 


business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
end professional men united in the ideal 
of service. 














ommernbt 


drive citation for Rotary; it was 
not complacency that won that. 
What Rotary Clubs and Rotarians 
are doing and can do was recog- 
nized at St. Louis by the presence 
there of high officers of several 
United States war boards who had 
left their desks in Washington to 
address Convention audiences. Ro- 
tary Serving—In War—lIn Peace 
—was the Convention theme. St. 
Louis told how. 





Fruits of Friendliness 


The Foreign Minister of 
Mexico, Padilla, a man about 
52 years of age, knows the 
United States. At one time 
he did some graduate work 
at Columbia University. He 
told me that as a poor young 
man in New York City he 
became ill. He had always 
thought of Americans as be- 
ing pretty selfish and ma- 
terialistic. When he fell ill, 
the neighbors in the apart- 
ment house where he lived 
took care of him. That was 
the beginning of his orienta- 
tion toward the United 
States. 

—Henry C. Wolfe, in an 
address before the Rotary 
Club of Chicago. 











WHAT HAPPENED 
that noon in the Rosemary Cafe 
in Roanoke Rapids, North Caro- 
lina, is an example of “Rotary 
Serving. . . .” The 25 members of 
the local Rotary Club had just 
heard their District Governor tell 
a bit about Rotary’s Relief Fund 
for Rotarians and, moved, had 
voted $25 from their treasury for 
it. Then up got Member John A. 
Carras, proprietor of the cafe, and 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


said he’d serve next week’s mea] 
free if the fellows would pay the 
regular price to the Fund. 
bers protested, but John meant jt. 
“T have people in Greece,” he said 

“If John can do that,” someone 
broke in, “can’t each of us throw 
in a dollar here and now? Here's 
mine.” In a few minutes the Re. 
lief Fund for Rotarians had $53.60 
more with which to feed, cheer. 
and reclaim some luckless Rotar- 
ian whom war has bereft of aj] 
but hope. 


Mem. 


WILLIAM SMART 
was a good father. An old soldier 
and a widower, he reared his six 
sons and daughters on a farm in 
Washington State. His children 
never forgot it. One of them, Mrs. 
John Bruce Dodd, of Spokane, pro- 
posed way back in 1910 that un- 
selfish fatherhood like that ought 
to be celebrated in some way— 
say, in a special day. A great 
many people agreed with her— 
and out of it all came what folks 
in the United States now observe 
as National Father’s Day. The 
date this year is June 20. 


THEY STARTED OUT 
with vim and a_vision—those 
young Victory Gardeners of April 
and May. But where are they 
now in your town? Still at it? Or 
succumbing to the Summer sun 
Drop around and urge them along 

and tell them the new Vic- 
tory Garden motto. Here it is: 
“Weed ’em and reap!” 


IF YOU LIKE 
to collect gems of wisdom, here’s 
a diamond for you from old Aris- 
totle: ‘““For that which is common 
to the greatest number has the 
least care bestowed upon it.” Too 
often, events prove Aristotle right 
A speaker will arouse his audi- 
ence. “Something ought to be 
done about it!’ all agree—and so 
a resolution is passed or a com- 
mittee appointed. Unless the pro- 
verbial “faithful few” pick up the 
cause, the initial enthusiasm hav- 
ing spent itself, nothing is done. 
... But, Mr. Incoming Rotary 
Club President, though Aristotle 
has been famed for 20 centuries 
because of his wisdom, you can 
prove him wrong! 
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Which comes first — 


OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
| pen You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 
But just remember... 

A second front takes food ... food to feed our 
0 allies in addition to our own men. 


Which do you want — more meat for you, or 





enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 
a fighting soldier? 

Just remember that the meat you don’t get— 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 
up at the front lines—fighting for you. 

Would you have it otherwise? 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 





Your second helping ? 
or our second front ? 


Cheerfully co-operating with ration- 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor- 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 


Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you're best at, and start doing itl 


You're needed—now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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ER-IM NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ---(CULF) --- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY:-- 
MIR.CLARK CAN TELL You 
MORE THAN | CAN -THAT 
1S ALL IHAVE TO SAY NOW 























YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVEA LIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FIVE MINUTES! 


When Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 
master of the situation? Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? Face the situation now 
before it faces you! Send for this amazing free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words! 


ity to address banquets, business conferences, 

lodges, etc.—how to become an interesting con- 

versationalist; how to develop greater poise, per- 

sonality, and magnetic force; and how to banish 

timidity, self-consciousness and lack of confidence. 

And a common school education is sufficient! 
Have you an open mind? Then send for this 

free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words. 

Over 100,000 men in all walks of life—including 

many bankers, lawyers, politicians and _ other 

prominent men — have 

sent for this booklet and 

you should, too. See for 

yourself how many have 

learned to speak effec 

tively in public and in 

everyday conversation. 

Your copy is waiting 

for you—free—simply for 

the mailing of a coupon. 


Now Sent 


‘ 


the old ‘‘saws’’ yourself—the fellow with 
the ‘‘gift of gab,” ‘‘the natural orator,’’ and 
all the rest of that poppycock. The fact is 
that most any man of normal intelligence 
can become a more effec- 
tive speaker through a 
new simplified method of 
home study training. 


*LIMBING ahead in busines winning 
life depends 

on 
One 


popularity in social 
the impression 


| 


make 
ibility 


largely on es 
people. Take two men o 


man is the silent type ae 


= tw hae pe Lan tp, | What 20 Minutes a Day 
cee tiie oan sae. | Will Show You 


acts nervous and 

conscious when he's called talk before your club or 
on to speak at length. The 
other man isa well-poised, 
interesting talker. When 
he people stop 
talking to what he 
has to say man has 
ideas—-the other has ideas 
plus the ability to put 


equal 








sits speaks 
sell 

How to 
lodge 
ow to 
toasts 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to address board meetings 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 


The Laws of 
Conversation 


propose and respond to 


speaks, 

Knowing how to speak 
properly is simply another 
way of saying that you 
know the Laws of Con- 


heat 
(one 





them over 

Analyze yourself right 
now. Do you know how 
to tell a funny story in a 
way that sends an uproar 
of laughter around the 
room? What do yor know 
about the Laws of Con- 
versation, of gesture, of 


emotion? When you ce trying to explain a 
lengthy business proposition, does your talk 
in a logical step-by-step way? 
Modern educational authorities laugh off 
about 

probably 


hang together 


ideas 


You've 


the old-fashioned 
speaking ability 


How 
How 
How 


How 


How 





How 


How 
thinker 


to enlarge your vocabulary 
to develop self-confidence 
to acquire a winning 


personality 


to strengthen your will power 
to become a clear, accurate 


to develop your power of 


concentration 


to overcome stage fright 








Wonders With 
ican Institute 
“natural” 
heard 


versation. And there is no 
mystery or magic about 
these fundamental factors 
of a successful! speech 
when they are definitely 
charted in your mind. 
They direct your talk in 
a clear,’ uninterrupted 
channel that keeps inter- 


est keyed up and helps to win conviction. 

In a free booklet, 
Words, 
has outlined 
method of home study training in effective 
speech. It explains how to acquire the abil- 


entitled How to Work 
the North Amer- 
its successful 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 140A 1315 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
we ae 
| orth American Institute, Dept. 140A | 

1315 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me FREE and without obliz:- | 

| tion my copy of your inspiring booklet, H 

to Work Wonders With Words, and full 

formation regarding your Course in Effecti 
| Speaking and requirements. 
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